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LONDON : NEW YORK: 
27 King William St., Strand. 27 and 29 W. 23d St. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, IMPORTERS, 


LIBRARY AGENTS. 


‘ 


In connection with our extensive bookselling and importing business, we have 
many years given special attention to the business of supplying Libraries, 

We supply all American publications at lowest market price. English books (duty free 
to all incorporated institutions) we furnish, either at a stated price to the shilling, or ¢ 
a small commission above net cost. 

We point out that our house has had an experience of fifty years in the Library busi- 
ness, and direct connection with all the English publishers during that time; that being 
importers and booksellers as well as library agents, we are large buyers for our own mis- 
cellaneous business, and often get terms that a dealer who is only a library agent cannot 
obtain. Moreover, the wants of a “library agent” being understood to be exclusive] 
orders from libraries, English dealers are apt to make him pay higher prices for out-of 
the-way books than they expect from booksellers who are buying for stock. Librari 
! 


supplied by houses such as ours, therefore, get the benefit of lowest market prices 


Having a branch house in London, in charge of an experienced manager, we save 
commissions of the English agents on whom most American houses have to depend. I: 
filling orders for English books, care is taken to search London, and the other cities 
England and Scotland, for the best copies, at the lowest prices. Our library business 
under the supervision of Mr. Irving Putnam. Each summer he makes a trip to Europ 
give personal attention to important library orders, and to purchase stock for our misc« 
neous business. 


* * 
* 


Irrespective of direct orders, we specially ask all librarians, whether or 1 
our regular customers, to send us lists of books (both English and American), scarce 
otherwise, sets or partial sets of periodicals, etc., etc., that they may note from time to tims 
as wanted for their institutions. We shall be glad to quote such of these books as we ar: 
able to supply, even if there be no immediate intention of buying them. Please note that 
sending us these “ want” lists implies not the slightest obligation to purchase, in response 


to our quotations, 


Correspondence solicited. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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of wanted.” 


This strikes us as an effective and 


the book 
economical 


mark after the number 


way of elevating the character of the novel-read- 
ing in his library. We shall be interested to hear 


the statistical results of the experiment. 


Communications. 
THE LIBRARIAN’ DELIGHT NEN PER 
ENCED CATALOGUING 


I FEEL more strongly than ever the in- 
fluence which is being exerted to make even the 
libraries of our little country towns of real edu- 
cational value. 


thought “ the books could be put upon the shelves 
in two days,” and a young lady hearing there was 
a fireplace in the library said she should “ think 
of the librarian as sitting and toasting her feet 
by the fire and having a good time reading.” I 
smile as I think of the hours of hard work carried 
on in arctics and furs when the wind was the 
“wrong way.” ‘‘ Why! do you have to be in 
the library any days but Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays (the delivery days)?” is a question often 
put in a tone of great surprise; while 7 think not 
only of days, but nights ‘‘ devoid of ease” in 
connection with my work. “ Just the work for 
you, you are so fond of reading,” is often said 
to me; while I have not yet found time to read 
Robert Elsmere ! 

Your remarks on catalogs were of great inter- 
est. In fact I had been thinking very seriously 


of asking you if the Lis. JoURNAL could not be | 
the medium for an article written expressly for | 
those entirely ignorant of the special work of | 


cataloging, but perhaps led by circumstances to 
untertake this work, 

1 had, however, come to the conclusion that it 
would be better to ask for one giving no encour- 
agement to the employment of such labor, but 
urging upon all interested the importance, the 
necessity, of having the best possible assistance 
and for as much time as possible. 

I could speak very earnestly upon this point 
from a late and not yet completed experience 
in a work finally undertaken, although entirely 
against my wishes and judgment, a work for 
which I knew I was not suited, temperamentally 
or otherwise. When one has to give two days 


in the week to the public, take a portion of the | 
remaining time for the classification and enter- | 


ing of new books in accession-book, upon shelf 
sheets, for public use, add them to list of books 
for the catalog to be, keep the eyes open for 
such as are needed 
readers, attend to the various correspondence, 
etc., what time is left for Zarning methods of a 
distinct kind of work into all of whose com- 
plexities and perplexities one must at once 
plunge. 
are so fond of books,” is often saidto me. “ Not 
yet,” I reply, ‘‘ there is too much anxiety about 
it.” But when a lad returns Bloxham’s Chemistry 


for the various classes of | 


and, with sparkling eyes, says ‘‘it is the best | 
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One man told me in all sincerity he | 


‘* suppose you enjoy your work, you | 
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book he has had yet,” I am thoroughly happy. 

| The other day two little girls of 8 or 10 years of 

| age came into the library at an early hour and 
asked if they might goamong the books and “ take 
some numbers.” I took them into the alcoves, 
told them what some of the ‘“‘ numbers” meant 
and howl! found my books, turned some books 
down which I thought they would like to look at 

| and left them to work by themselves. Looking 

| over their papers later I was pleased with their 
selections and ‘heir enjoyment paid for many a 
perplexing hour. 

But as for cataloging, when I recognize from 
personal experience how thoroughly bad a cata- 
log, even the simplest, may most innocently be, 
I would gladly guard library and librarian from 
ignorant or false methods of work and its results. 
Our catalog will be a‘ glorified shelf list.” I 
had some vague idea of one in which the alpha- 
bet subject order you suggest might be carried 
out, with spacings, or large type, or both, which 
would make the different subjects stand out 
clearly ; for I am convinced that subject head- 
ings are of great value: the eye catches them 
easily and the attention is centered upon the class 
of books wanted. 

And now comes my mail with a quantity of 
proof, suggesting a new line of inexperienced 
experience and a new terror for the uninitiated. 
I have no fault to find ; the printer does as well 
as his employer ; but I was not prepared to see, 
originally, the contents of volumes in the same 
type as the subjects and running the whole length 
of the page, and so many new things to look 
after that one is fairly dazed. This merely to 


emphasize the folly of ‘* hiring cheap labor,” a 
* 


point I have always insisted upon. e 8 
A CORRECTION. 
Free Pvstic Liprary, } 
Newark, N. J., Feb. s, 1890. | 


In the January number L. J., under Library 
Economy and History — Jersey City, N._7.— you 
say the library will receive about $7000 a year. 

As a matter of fact the library is entitled to 

25,000 a year, and the city council has voted 
$15,000, which the trustees will not accept. 

The law is mandatory, leaving no loop-hole 
for the council to get through ; and I think the 
trustees act wisely in refusing to accept less than 
belongs to them. 

I understand the case is to be carried 
court unless the full amount is given. 

FRANK P. 


into 
HILL. 


USE OF BOOKS IN ONE LIBRARY "THE 


READERS OF ANOTHER 


THE 


I KEEP within reach of all the students a full set 
of the Finding-lists of the Chicago Public Library. 
I often refer them to these when they have ex- 
hausted the material to be found here. I have 
more than once gone with some of them to the 
Chicago Library and helped them to learn how 
to get what they wanted there ; or I have given 
some direction here regarding that library. 

LopILLA AMBROSE, 
Library of the Northwestern University. 
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SPECIALIZATION IN NEW YORK LIBRARIES 


BY R 
New 
New 


WHEN this question was d 


iscussed by the 
4 . y Cly " held 

Dri ub at U in 1 at 
York Library Club at the meeting he 


iI wa 


ark, I made some remarks upon it, an sre 
ported as saying that the object was an impra 

ticable one. What I said, or intended to say, was 
that it seemed impracticable. There are difficul 
ties and prejudices to be overcome, but there isa 


I believe, in favor of spec 


growing sentiment 


ization in libraries in large cities This sentiment 
should be encouraged until it develops into pra 
tical results. 

Mr. Ford in his paper on this subject has 
pointed out some of the many evils growing out of 


the prevailing system, and has very properly sug 


gested, as one remedy, an agreement among 


brarians “ which should mark out for each library 
a certain field for its activity.” During tl ast 





fifteen years great advancement has been 


library management, in consequence of coidpera 


tion among librarians as well as from a compari 
son of their methods of work. The systems 
employed to-day in our libraries are far in ad 
vance of those of twenty years ago. Library 


economy has been the study of every iive libri 


rian in America. Another kind of economy 
should now claim our attention, the economy of 
expenditure, the economy of the making of a li- 


brary. 


a more 


s libraries of this city have 


the Mercanti 


The variot 
or less distinct field le Library fill- 
ing the place of a popular subscription library 


the Free Circulating and Apprentices’ a simi 


lar field, but free to the public; the Astor att 
more studious element, and fill the 


the 


the 


f a free reference library; Lenox « 


with a free reference library bibliothecal mu- 


Ss 


a 
osition 
kK 


istocratic 


seum; the Society Library occupies a f 


similar to the Mercantile, but is owned by st« 


holders, and patronized by the more ar 


classes ; Columbia College adapts itself toa con- 
stituency of students and professors; the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is building up a li 
brary for young men in the various schools of 
art, medicine, pharmacy, and for clerks in mer- 
cantile life, artisans, and religious workers; the 
Maimonides bas a Hebrew patronage, and is of a 
popular character. Various other libraries like 
the Historical, the Genealogical, etc., occupy 


special literary domains. 
These numerous libraries, if they were backed 
with ample funds, would seem to be adequate 


to meet the varied wants of this cosmopolitan 


B. 


they are not supplied with 


equirements are not ce] 





scope and ¢ 


and reference de 


Library, and unt con 
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ame brarians in the 1 
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u nister them the m« 





t ft 


the good of t 
In tk 


1e 
} 


greatest number 


> first ff braries 


definite pur 


As we have already braries 


a certain extent 


lefined, and 





harply 
rhe li 
of all 


a union ot efiort 
wants 


Our 


hat attempts to meet the 


, ’ ' 
make a miserabie failure largest 


lable to do this lden I 


mes to be a ty, it 


the 


ever c« Teal 


f strength to Astor, enabling it t 


j +} 


concentrate its efforts and funds in the building 
up of a pure y reference library, and n t as now, 
adapting itself to the general pul With the 
lilden Library open to the public, and supplied 
with the books in popular demand, its resources 
| could be used for ¢ ympleting subjects in which 





scholars were interested, and for the purchase of 
books too costly to be possessed by other libra- 
ries 

Mr. Pe of the Newberry Library, thinks Chi 


Public Lit 


1 doubt 


cago is big enough to utilize the rary, 


the future Crerar, and the Newberry, an 


less she is, if the three use their affluence by a 


wise differentiation 
This 


rheir 


ype very broad, 


must hav s limitations 





(2) Each library 


lary of what we have said 


{ | , 
hOwuOWS aSacorTot 


aims may be very high and their s« 


yet their strength and usefulne 
] 


ss will be greater 


mits. There are 


if they have some prescribed 


many books in almost every branchof knowle: 


which ‘‘ no library,” of any pretensions, *' is con 


plete without;” there are also very many books 
igh 


line of 


o its completeness (thor 
rhe 


regard 


which are not requisite t 


readers may sometimes so assert 


differentiation cannot be drawn with to 


books in general demand, by an intelligent class 


of readers, but with rare, erudite, and recondite 


books, collections that have a limited use, multi- 









































form editions of a celebrated author, exhaustive 





collections on special subjects. The Lenox Li- 
brary, for instance, is rich in its nuw.bers ofe 


printed Bibles. It has no rival, probably, in this 
country in its musical collection. Its editions, so 
far as known, of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress” 
and Walton's “ Complete Angler" are exhaustive. 
Incunabula, Miltoniana, Shakesperiana, and rare 
early printed books relating to America are among 
its treasures. For any other library, even the 
Astor, to attempt to duplicate the collections o 
Bibles, or the exhaustive editions of Bunyan, or 


even its musical department ir 


ts compietenes 
would not be a wise expenditure of money 

The Astor is first in its Patents, it is rich in 
Architecture, Fine Arts, Mathematics, Egyptol- 
ogy, and historically in most of its departments. 
A collection of British and foreign patents in the 
Lenox might find many patrons, but the room they 
would occupy could be used to greater advantage. 

Columbia College has perhaps the best collec- 
tion of books on botany in this country, if we ex 
cept Harvard University, and, I infer, is rapidly 
strengthening her other departments of science. 
Ihe leading libraries must be well represented in 
this important science, but so long as Columbia 
invites students to roam in this garden of flowers, 
it is not necessary that other libraries should im- 
port, at great expense, all the transactions of 
learned botanical societies, and all the periodicals, 
in various languages, that relate to botany. 

These limitations might safely be extended to 
single sets of special works, as Mr. Ford has 
pointed out. Bound volumes of the New York 


daily papers should be more widely dispersed in 






our libraries than they are, but the y London 
Times finds apprepriately a home in the Astor, 


and it would seem could well be dispensed with 





by the Society and the Mercantil 


credited with having a partial set and may not 


continue it now). 


The class of books to wi we have referred 
are the most costly of t ks, and elimination 


here means important accessions elsewhere 
Librarians and library managers need to have 
some of the spirit of the bibliophile, but it is a 
spirit that needs to be held by a curbed bit. It 


may have some license granted it when exercised 


DIFFERENTIATI( 
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in private, but when it controls a public library 


' 
t must be graduated by circumstances, by the 
general aim of a library and by its relative p 
tion among other libraries in the same commu 
nity. It is difficult for a librarian to be satisfi 
with anything that is not complete, but inasmu 
us completeness is impracticable in all lines, let 
this spirit find gratification in certain classes tha 
ire in harmony with the general plan of his libra 
ry ; it will then be representative, and will fill 


’ ; 


place in the community that will command r 


spect, and will occupy a position of special 1 
fulness. 


At present there is no concerted action amon, 


ibrarians, or library committees, in building u; 





} 





our city libraries. Is it not feasi to introduce 


a reform inthis matter? To produce this reforn 
it is requisite that each library should know the 
peculiar features of the others. This informatior 
should be gathered, tabulated, and printed. 1 
acquire this knowledge and to arrange for codp- 
eration should be the work of a committee. 

Mr. Ford in his paper has said that this work 
of differentation should be retrospective as we 
as prospective. A system of exchange which 
would not conflict with established rules, or cu 
toms duties,.or.the requests of donors, might be 
effected, which would result in greatly enriching 
all without really impoverishing any. There 
unquestionably now much in all our libraries that 
is absolutely dead stock, that if put in the right 


library would fulfil some other mission than sin 


ply occupying shelf-room and accumulating dust 
A carefully prepared schedule of the specia 
ties in each library could be made very useful t 
each librarian and to the public, as the libra- 
rian could direct the specialist and scholar to the 
library where he would find the fullest inform: 
tion on the subject he was investigating. Such 
information might be added to the catalogues of 


ibrary of Harvard University 


each library. The! 
attempted to ascertain the specialities of libraric 

on an extended scale, for the benefit of Aterati 
generally, but the project, I understand, fe 

through for want of hearty codperation. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that such a commendable 
i 


scheme will yet be carried through. It would 
be a public benefit. 


IN OF LIBRARIES 


BY MAX COHEN. 


Mr. Forp’s exquisite picture of a librarial par- 
adise is a beautiful bit of color, but the drawing 


is extremely defective. There is no precision in 





the lines he would extend between the libraries 


that should have duplicates of books in other li- 
' braries, nor those between the books that should 
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be unduplicated. The simplest distinction as to | literature, that it is ficult indeed to draw any 
libraries that should devote -themselves to some | hard and fast lines between then any such differ 
special branch of literature to the exclusion of | entiation as Mr. Ford proposes would evolve at 
books in all other branches, would be that of | inconceivable number f perplexing probler 
i Reference and Circulating libraries that w i tax the ingenuity of even the . 
Bs In considering the feasibility of Mr. Ford's urned ar f < assificationist« 
theory of differentiating libraries, we can elim Ta for instance s wor 
' nate from the discussion, so far as the circulating | library were esta ed for Collected Wo 
M libraries are concerned, all consideration of bocks | how would they be divided around If Biogra 








which, like the 1788 ‘* Federalist” have a value be- | phy were i ed in the Historical Library, t 
yuse of their rarity; such books are not needed ection of literature w be incomplete wit 
in popular libraries unless they are accessible in ut his Life of Scl r, and without his critica 
heap reprints. essays if they were t e placed in any other 
rhen, to go a step further, we must remember | brary Then what a muddle w {1 arise when 
that free public libraries are not established in | it w i come to the subdivisior Ruskit 
the first instance, nor afterwards maintained for | writings among the raries severally of History 
the purpose of creating a “ paradise of librarians.”’ | Art, and Political Economy W hat the wor 
Ordinarily the principal intention seems to be t w ye done with Wright's “* Gla Boundary 
lisseminate reading-matter in the homes of t Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky \ 1 it be 
people. In order to carry this out efficaciously, | a ned to Science, orto Americat 
the first essential would seem to be that the books [here is no need, however, of ove g the 
should be brought as near to those homes as pos- | pages of the LIBRARY RNAL W ny more 
sible. the innumer | Strat t that ¢ c a 
It would not be likely to encourage the reading | duce f the difficulties that would met witl 
habits of a workingman who one day gets from a | in assigning books to respective fferentiate 
brary in his neighborhood a copy of Carnegie’s | braries, or of the troubles, disa intment t 
Triumphant Democracy” (by the way, whence | exasperations that would be the doon I 
would he draw, from the library of Americana, or | after the assignments had been made Any it 
that of Political and Social Science ?), and on an telligent librarian fairly fan t t} t c 
other day, when he wants Goodeve's“ Mechanics, its manifold phases could easily compile tol 
finds that he must go to the other end of town, | such puzzling perplexities that would stagger the 
where the library of Natural Science is situated. most courageous f eers in the work of differ 
Ard what is to be done with respect to the sixty | entiating libraries 
r seventy per cent. of fiction circulated at the free I must take issue, too, with Mr. For theory 
waries? Mr. Ford’s system, so far as can be | that it is better always and invariably to buy tw 
judged from his formulation of it, would seem to | different books, than a cduy te of tl ame 
uire that one or more libraries should be estab book Now, given a certairt nit of n for 
lished in a city, with nothing but novels in them. | certain Classes of oks consider it ¥ i 
Nothing more culturally hurtful than this could | more conducive to the best interests of the r 
be conceived. It implies that thousands upon | ers, to buy tw pies, say for instance of 
thousands should all their lives be condemned to | like Smiles’ “ Self-Help wv which ther 
the reading of nothing but novels, who, when they | stant demand, rather than spend the ’ . 
are through with the best that interests them, will | one of these costs for me other book th t 
irift gradually down to the worst; who never | so frequently required 
by any chance will be tempted to browse in any There i nly a limited sphere for the 
other literary pasture than that within which they | tion of Mr. Ford’s scheme, and that is the ss of 
are fenced ; who will never be charmed by any fas- | rare and valuable b whose extrac! ' 
cinating biography, inspired by any essayist, im- | value is due to their rarity. For practical pu 


»roved by any historical work, or elevated by poet poses, the student can manage very well with re 

) J I is 

or dramatist. cent reprints of such scarce works A copy i 
As to reference libraries, the object to be at- | one library in the city of such books would cer 


tained by Mr. Ford’s method is more desirable, | tainly suffice, and it would 


but is also confronted with greater obstacles. | if an understanding could be brought al tamong 
£ g g 


History, science, and art overlap each other so | the trustees of the various rari¢ gy to 






lingeringly in life, and therefore necessarily in | concerted action in this matter 
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WHEATLEY’S 





BY W: C. LANE, ASST 


Mr. WHEATLEY, who is evidently a ‘ book- 
lover” himself, has contributed to the Book-lovers’ 
the editor, 


which treats in a fresh and interesting way a sub- 


Library, of which he is a volume 
ject that very easily becomes dry and merely 
technical. His general plan is to take for his 
texts the cataloguing rules of the British Museum, 
of the Cambridge University Library, and of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom, and 
the American “ Rules for a dictionary catalogue” 
by Mr. Cutter, of the Boston Athenzum. These 
one against another, to give their 
Mr. Wheat- 


dis 


he sets up 
judgments on the point in question. 
ley then compares, explains, illustrates, 
cusses, and finally pronounces his own opinion, 
and at the end of the book sums up the whole 
in a series of fifty-three ‘‘ Rules for a small li- 
brary.” Throughout the work he weaves in a 
great deal of interesting and what might almost 
be called gossipy information in regard to the his- 
tory of the British Museum and other libraries, 
but specially in regard to Panizzi’s efforts in 
1839 to obtain a satisfactory code of cataloguing 
rules, and on the investigation of his rules and 
The 


evidence given before the commission by men of 


methods by a Royal Commission in 1847. 


education and literary reputation, and quoted here 
at some length, shows how imperfectly a libra- 
rian’s work is apprec iated by those not of the 
craft, and how easily it is misunderstood even by 
those who use books most. 

Probably every librarian who has had any in- 
dependent experience values his independence too 
highly to be willing to bind himself down to any 
code of rules made by another, but every one will 
surely be helped by Mr. Wheatley’s comparison 
of different methods, and will respect the prac 
tical good sense of his opinions while not agree- 
ing with all of them. 

In the third chapter, the question of Print vs. 
Manuscript is discussed at length, and the author 
gives his preference without hesitation to print, 
if it can be afforded. In American discussions 
of the question, it has generally been taken for 
granted that the choice between manuscript and 
print is the choice between a card catalogue al 
ways complete to date and a printed volume or 
volumes with separate supplements issued from 
time to time. Mr. Wheatley, however, rejects 
cards altogether as an incomprehensibly clumsy 


and primitive arrangement, except as a temporary 
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LIBRARY. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

expedient, and to him a printed catalogue means 
as it has not generally meant to us, a printed list 
mounted on larger sheets, and interleaved with 


blank pages on which additional titles in print are 
laid down with paste as fast asthey come in. In 
many of the larger American libraries the extent 
and bulkiness of the card catalogue is becoming a 
serious problem, and it may be that the remedy 
lies in this direction. The examples which Mr 
Wheatley gives to illustrate the arrangement of 
such catalogues, whether in print or manuscript 


72, and 190), apparently waste much space 


j 


(pp. 59, 
in the margins, but this is partly due, no doubt, 
to the shape of the page on which they are dis 
played 
The discussion of the entry of anonymous ar 

pseudonymous books fills twenty-four pages and 
quotes at some length from the evidence before 
Mr. Wheatley 
roundly condemns the rule of first-word entry, 
His 


own rule is to enter ‘‘ under the name of the sub 


the royal commission of 1847. 


except for catch-titles (like those of novels). 


ject which is prominently referred to on the title 
page, and in the language of the title-page,” the 
object being “‘ not to classify, but to choose as a 
heading the word which is likely to remain in the 
memory, instead of one which is as likely to es 

cape it.” First-word entry is the practice of th 

British Museum, except for books in regard t 
persons or places, having been insisted on by 
Panizzi as the only way to avoid undesirable ce 

lay in the original preparation of the catalogue. 
The Advocates’ Library follows substantially Mr. 
Wheatley’s rule, and he might well have quoted 
the authority of this excellent and reliable cata 
logue. Translations of anonymous works he says 
nothing about; his rule, as it stands, would not 
y be changed 


It is desirable, for instance, not 





bring them together, but might easil 
so as todo so. 
to have the various editions and versions of the 
or the ‘‘ Seven wise masters” 


Mr. Wheat- 


ley recommends that, in cataloguing a library, all 


“ Arabian nights ” 


scattered under different headings. 


the anonymous works be left till the last and cata- 
logued together in order to secure uniformity of 
treatment. A librarian is sorely tempted to ex- 
tend this recommendation and postpone the job 
until authors have ceased to publish in this way, 
and the race of “ aggravating ladies,” as one title- 
page calls them, has died out. 

Several of Mr. Wheatley’s points show the 
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difference between English an 





tions in regard to subject catal 


1 the subject catalogue is generally looke 





ipon as almost, if not quite, as important as the 
ithor catalogue. The author catalogue natural 
y stands first, as being the lispensable pri- 
mary record of the individual books, but m 
rary is considered fully equipped without a 


ject catalogue also, in which the titles are 


t 
a 


juently fuller tha 
stinction generally made is that the titles in 


the author catalogue must be fuller in biblio- 








graphical details that is, inall that servest is 
nguish One author another and one editior 
yf a given work from another — while the titles of 
1e subject catalogue should describe the contents 
yf the DOOKS as completely as possil , because 
their office is to distinguish between different 
works on the same subject In short, the subject 


utalogue is not simply a key to the author cata- 
yue, but an independent tool sufficient in itself 
for its own ends. 

In England, however, the case is different. All 
that Mr. Wheatley recommends.is an index o 
subjects, or else subject references com 
the author entries, and frequently even this is 


es. The librarian of 





yt provided in English lit 
the Bodleian has bold 
plete subject catalogue, but its success is general 


; } 


y mistrusted, and certainly the difficulties are im- 


mensely increased in suct 


halibrary with the collec- 
tions of centuries to deal with; our attempts 
nm a comparatively much smaller scale and 
with collections of very recent formation are mu 
simpler affairs. One result of the absence of sub- 
ct catalogues in England is the tendency to sep- 


arate out certain Classes of publications by them 
selves. Mr. Wheatley directs that all catalogues 
should be put under the heading Catalogues (in 
which, however, I infer he does not mean to in 
ude catalogues of persons, as of the graduates or 
members of a college, but only catalogues of 
books or other things). ‘‘ It is necessary to bear 
in mind,” he says, “ that catalogues are not really 
books, and to make them follow rules adapted 
for true books is only confusing.” But it may 
certainly be said on the other side, that since there 
are catalogues of many grades, trom bald lists of 
titles to elaborately annotated books, to attempt 
to distinguish between books and ‘“ not books 
so long as they appear in the guise of books 
is still more confusing. When there is a sub 
ject catalogue the confusion disappears; in the 
author part a catalogue is catalogued like any 


other book— under its author (or better, under 
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pers rf ‘ stilt on, of the collection de 
scr , with a reference from the compiler in 
cases where work is important ¢ gh to be 
emembercd i 1 the subject catalogue a 
at gues of | r other objects w ome 
together under s§ abie heading or under 
litferent headings rding to their subjects 

In the same way mmentaries on the Bible or 


its parts are to be put under the head Bible ac- 


rding to the English practice, but if the cata 
yrue has th its sides, commentaries will nat- 
urally fall together 1 the subject side, and on 
the author catalogue they may be entered like 





is a little difficult to say whether it is the 
same tendency or not which has led to the Eng- 
putting periodicals and society 
and government publications in a place by them- 


selves. The entry of the latter certainly pre- 





many ithcult questions, but these ques- 

ns are almost equally troublesome whether 
the entries are scattered through the alphabet or 
grouped together under one or more common 
and in the latter case there are the ad 
ial difficulties f finding suitable headings 


and of drawing a line between these books and 





other books The British Museum uses Acade- 
mies and Periodical Publicatio Mr. Wheatley 
prefers 7ran tions and Journals, but none of 


these are free from objections. Transactions can 
hardly cover the reports, catalogues, programs, 


etc., of societies, yet these should not be sepa- 


rated from what may more properly be grouped 
together under that head rhe publications 


most commonly known as journals, on the other 
vand, are published by societies and belong under 


Transactions; Journals is meant to cover maga 


zines and newspapers Included under neither 
head are government reports and publications, 





e proceedings of legislative and municipal bod- 
the reports of benevolent institutions and 
churches, the reports and catalogues of colleges, 


schools, and museums, and the publications of 


observatories and meteorological stations, beside 





her classes, for all of which separate treatment 
is as appropriate as for Transactions and Jour 
nals, and for which headings must be provided 
and rules laid down to define them, Separate 
headings having been established for these, the 
almanacs, the directories, the registers, the dic- 
tionaries will cry out for similar treatment, and 
their claims are quite as good as those of the 
catalogues to headings of their own. The only 


relief from the complications caused by this 
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separate treatment is to subject all books to the 


same discipline and make each take its proper 


place in the ranks of the commonalphabet. Can 


it be that the subtle influence of aristocratic in- 


stitutions in England has produced privileged 


classes even among the titles of books, while the 
America have tended 
; 


1a 


institutions of 
difte 


a catalogue ? Le 


democratic 
between titles ar 
iving 


tion for the student of comparative social and 


to wipe out all ‘reaces 


titles evea in the ques- 


bibliothecal economics to settle, we may remark 


in conclusion that there may well be sume con 


nection between the English practice and the 
of Such headings, 


though strictly form rather than 


want subject catalogues. 
udject classifi- 
cations, are easily introduced in a subject cata- 
logue to any degree in which they are useful, 
while in an author catalogue not supplemented 
by a catalogue of subjects, they may be regarded 
as examples of the common tendency of birds of 


a feather to flock together. 


Other subjects treated in some detail are: the 
authorship of academical dissertations, forms of 
names, shortening of titles, size-notation, ar- 
rangement of titles, and a few remarks on the 


treatment of manuscripts. 

Mr. Wheatley might well have added a few 
words on the advisability of carefully examining 
all books received in a library to see that they are 
perfect. It is surprising how often plates or 
maps are wanting, and pages missing or repeated 


in the text. In the case of new books, it is 
REGISTRATION 

IOKLYN Y, M. ¢ A. LIBRARY. 
[ue library is a membership privilege — z.¢., no 


one is entitled to draw bouks from the library un- 
On the 
an account with 


til he presents a membership ticket. 
presentation of ticket we open 
him, by asking him to sign his name to a card 
containing the library rules, and the additional 
note, ‘* Desiring to dfaw books from the library, 
I agree to do so in accordance with the above 
rules.” 

[his card is a regular postal catalog card size, 
on the back of 


and name, and which we keep in alphabetical or- 


which we put the account No. 


der as an index to borrowers. 
Our account with the reader is kept on a postal 
size ledger card, furnished by the Library Bureau. 


rhis card gives the account No., name, address, 
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generally not difficult to supply these imperfec- 
tions if noticed at once, or to exchange the book 
for a perfect copy. With old works it is equally 
important to note these facts, that a duplicate 
coming into the library at some future time may 
not be incautiously rejected, and also that sus- 
picion may not rest on some innocent borrower 


A 


caution to inexperienced workers would also not 


when the fault comes to be at last discovered. 


be out of place, that they must leave their work 
in such condition that they can retrace all their 
The title 
page itself, or the main entry, must show by some 


steps if the occasion should require. 


system of checks or marks just what references or 
additional or analytical eatries have been made. 
The importance of this is not appreciated by a 
beginner. But changes are sure to be required 
as time goes on, and without a clue to every con- 
nected reference or entry some are sure to be 
«overlooked and left stranded as a stumbling-block 
.o future workers. 

In several subjects further details might have 
been brought out, but the book is not intended 
for the use of those who need the most elaborate 
methods, but primarily for those who have the 
care of small collections. Yet all librarians and 
cataloguers, be their libraries great or small, who 
are interested in the principles of their work and 
in the comparative study of methods, will find 
pleasure and profit in following the clear and 
well-arranged discussions of Mr. Wheatley’s little 


book. 


)9F BORROWERS. 


and date of expiration. Two colors are used, in- 


dicating the class of membership. They are kept 
in numerical order, in a sloping tray made for 
the purpose by the Library Bureau. Inthe bottom 
of this 


keep the alphabetical index of borrowers (on 


case we have two drawers in which we 


the card with signature). 

Numbers that have been vacated by expiration 
or removal are kept on a list, convenient to the 
charging desk. The number used is cancelled and 
placed on the back of membership ticket, as 
well as on the account card, the index card, and 
the ‘‘reader’s call card.” 

The ‘‘ call card” is a folded card, same size as 
the others when folded, has on first page some 
brief suggestions on how “to make the best use 


of the library,” ‘‘to find a book wanted,” etc. 
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The second page gives the account No late ot tem we are abie t te ita glance where a s 
expiration, and rules; the third.and fourth pages sand when it w e ‘ 
ure blanks, in which the reader fills call Nos. of As books are returne the cred 
oks wanted. Thiscard is an order fora k | simply stamping the date at the right of the N 
whether presented by its owner or by s ‘ t c t j k tt ging 
he may send; 7.¢., it is transferable to some other Slip at ‘ a rf 
P member of his family, or to a “‘ peculiar friend a slot in tt har w desk nie t 
Our charging system is so intimately nnect- | stamped, Overdue, or RESERVE rt atter 
: 1 with “ registration of borrowers that storthea mu tion of any ader who may 
seems fitting that I should here describe it request that be reserved for hit er 
7 The plan followed by us is what might be | the word reserve we put the nt N te 
rmed a “double entry ” system, as we havean | whi t is reserved,at end a Sta rd notice 
count with the reader on the ledger card re- he next morning 
. rred to above, and an account with the book. lhese charging sliy ure ga 
When a book is found from the Nos. on the lerent color tor each day of the week (of « rs¢ 
ill card, the No. is cancelled from the call car if wing Mr. Schwartz’ \ é ggest y 
with a rubber stamp dater attached to a lead- | using blue for Monday 
pencil; the same date is stamped on the account Chese colors enable to keep track of over! 
urd bearing same folio number; following the es Before the slips for the day are put in 
late is written the number of the book draw those that have bec two weeks are taken « 
lhe call card is placed in the book and delivered | and rse With Six ¢ rs there one « I 
to the reader, whom we call for by name, never | © !0OK at, and, in order to st further save time, 
by account number. we clip the left upper rner off all slips alternat 
. The accounts upon which books are charged weeks, so that in taking out overdue sl ps it is not 
day are not put in their proper place, but laid | €VeM necessary to look at the dates, but simply 
aside, that we may make up statistics showing | TemMov« with the pped corners if it the off 
n iber ott ooks lrawn of the Various ¢ lasse > in Veen. I ena y« I ive taker tw < ver 
while resting we make up the account with the jue in the morning, one A) r two weeks A 
book. This is kept on slips of paper 2 inches | P°Sta! card notice is sent to the one-day fellows 
square, cut from 20 x 25-48 lb. cover paper. We | 49¢ a fetter or messenger to thos ire two 
have a self-inking double dater which was made | Weeks over 
to order for us. It has a fixed line and a mortis« Ul course, n ystem can cover all desirable 
for two dates. These slips are dated with it, the | P°!"! n this we lose the record of the number 
first date showing when the book is drawn, the | ©! times a | k Is used, but gain in two impor 
second when due tant points, the most important of which is the 
On the slip we write, first, the No. of the book, | ™Pidity with which readers can be served, as we 
second, the No. of the account on which it is | K°¢P @ part of the record to be made up when 
harged, thus ther ’ waiting 
Phe next advantage is the Reserve” pr ege 
which is highly appreciated by the st lusts 
577 YC yj ous readers 
J = Whe 1 membership has expired r for any 
reason the account has been cancelled, we remove 
ps } 
Yh all records, and | etin the r er, to be used 
for a new applicar 
15 EF On the frst I the year we get a new pa 
1 Mr for our dating-stamp, changing colors, which 
sometimes useful in proving dates on lost or badly 
delinquent book S. H. Br 
Ihe number of the book is put first, because 
they are arranged by this No. in same order 
as they stand on the shelves. For these we We issue books to all residents of the ty 
have a sloping slip tray (made for the purpose | fourteen years of age or upward, known to the 





by the Library Bureau). By the use of this sys ibrarian, or properly accredited t} 
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tion by a person known is on the form (A) here- 
with : 


ecccee 188... 


Cleveland, O., 
To the CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD: 


1 hereby make application for a Membership Card, per- 
mitting me to draw books from the Library subject te 
any present or future rules of the Library Board, and I 
hereby promise that I will punctually and faithfully 
comply with said rules. 


Name, 


Address, 


residing at eeccevecesscs 
, to draw books 
JSrom the Library, subject toamy present or future vulet 
he 
shall punctually and faithfully comply with said rules, 


occupation 
of the Library Board, and | hereby promise that . 
and that 1 will be liable for any failure by kh... 0 to do. 

This agreement to continue in force until other satis- 
Sactory security shall have been given. 


These are on cards of p. c. size, and, when 
headed with the name and address of the person 
to whom the cards are issued, and filed, form the 
index to all cards in use. This is convenient, as 
it obviates the necessity of looking up the guar- 
antor in another place. 

The form of guarantee is believed to constitute 
a lawful claim on the guarantor, but this has 
never been tested. Theoretically, we require of 
the card-holder, or of his guarantor, such stand- 
ing as would in a commercial way entitle them 
to a small credit, but practically we issue cards 
to all applicants whose names appear from the 
directory to have been residents of the city for 
two or three years. 

In forming an opinion as to a person’s trust- 
worthiness, the fact that he has lived successive 
years in the same place I regard as in his favor, 
while those who are constantly moving need a 
little more scrutiny. 

We register the names in a book having spaces 


for the name and residence, and also for the 





name and residence of the guarantor and an ad- 
ditional blank for any comments. 

This is numbered with the odd numbers only, 
the intention being to begin a new registration 
with the even numbers. 

A membership card, 3!4 x 14¢ inches, is issued, 
which is only intended as evidence of the right to 
draw books, and is no part of the charging system. 
It has printed on the back a synopsis of the rules 
in regard to drawing books. 

My opinion is that in a city two years should 
be the limit of the life of a card, although this is 
contrary to our own practice, as our present series 
is four years old and the previous one ran for 
about eight years. I intend to begin a new series 
in midsummer, and hope thereafter to do so bien- 
nally. 

The best plan for re-registration is undoubtedly 
the gradual one from month to month. I arrive 
at the opinion from my experience of having once 
re-registered all at once. 

I think in addition to our index of borrowers 
we should keep an index of guarantors and also 
look up cases about which any doubt exists by 
messenger. ThisI have done in very few cases, 
as I have, much of the time, had no suitable mes- 
senger. In spite of the imperfections of our 
system, we have failed to recover very few of the 
books which we have issued to card-holders. 

Ws. H. Brett. 
PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

1. The process of registering. In the arrange- 
ment of the public portion of the library, the reg- 
istration desk is the nearest to the entrance, and 
the intending applicant, therefore, naturally finds 
himself where he can make known his purpose. 
Only two varieties of registration blank are sup- 
plied, a pile of each being constantly kept lying 
on the counter, and the distinction between the 
two explained to the applicant. The main point 
of distinction is that one variety calls for the rec- 
ommendation of a guarantor, while the other 
has no such provision. The former is used in the 
case of all school-children (the teacher’s name be- 
ing filled in the place left for it), and also in the 
case of older persons, who, though not known at 
the library, state that a well-known citizen's rec- 
ommendation can be procured. The other slip 
(not requiring a guarantor), is used in all cases 
where the applicant is known to the library 
authorities, and this, fortunately, covers a very 
large percentage of cases. There is still a third 
set of cases, in which, though no offer of procur- 
ing a recommendation is made by the applicant, 
such a precaution is felt to be necessary by the 
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registration clerk, either because the applicant’s 


name is not found in the city diréctory, or because 
his account of himself is conflicting, or for some 
He is requested, after filling out 
Mean- 


similar reason. 
the application, to call again in 10 days. 
while copies of these ‘‘ queried " applications are 
supplied to messengers, who, by calling person- 
ally at the house or place of business, satisfy 
themselves as to the trustworthiness of the ap- 
In this connection the city 
There are 


plicant, and report. 
police force has been of great service. 
two varieties of cards in use, besides the ordinary 
borrower's card, each with a separate sequence of 


whereby a teacher may take 10 books at a time, 
‘for use in connection with school work,” and 


| business of this world is waste, whether waste « 


| connection with 


the ‘‘ non-resident’s card’ (this latter privilege | 
being strictly limited to teachers and pupils con- | 
| 


nected with any school in the city, but living out- 
side its limits, and to blind persons within a radius 
of 30 miles, who are allowed to use the large 
collection of books in raised letters). 

2. The system of filing the information, The 
questions, an answer to which we require from a 
file of this material, are three. Hasa given person 
had a card before? Has he had a card and in 
curred a fine which now stands unpaid? In case 
his is one of the books just 14 days out, and there- 
fore now due, what are the name and address to 
be placed on the postalcard? These three sets of 
desiderata, in fact, determine the three files or 
records which are kept: (1) A file of all the reg- 
istration slips, alphabetically arranged. Refer- 
ence to this, when a new applicant appears, im- 
mediately shows whether he already has a card. 
(2) An alphabetically arranged file of all cards 
detained on account of unpaid fines, with the exact 
amount recorded, which is a bar to the delin- 
quent’s quietly resuming his use of the library 
after the lapse of a time in which he may suppose 
the recollection of his dues to have faded from 
memory. (3) A manuscript record (in the order 
of the registration numbers) of the names and ad- 
dresses of all card-holders. As the charging of 
books is by slips (book-number and registration- 
number on the Boston Athenzum principle), in 
writing the 25 postal cards on an average mailed 
every night for the return of books 14 days out, 
this record furnishes the names and addresses. 

3. Re-registration, The present registration 
dates from Jan. 1, 1888. For the future a three 
years period will be observed, the re-registration, 
however, being the ‘‘ gradual ” method described 
by Mr. Carr in the February Lisrary JOURNAL. 
W. E. Foster. 












































































THE ECONOMY OF SPENDING. 
IN a letter to the Providence /ourna/, asking 
aid forthe Public Library, Mr. W. E. Foster says 
**One of the saddest phenomena in the 


f 


all 


money, of property, of time, or of opportunity 
It is the latter which we have had to regret, in 
this library. One or two in 
stances Out of the many may be cited here. A 
young man beginning, perhaps, with a desultory 
and aimless diet of light literature, finds his at 
tention and interest drawn to some publication 
bearing upon his daily work; some article, per- 
haps, in the Scientific American. From this he 
advances to something more definite and specific; 


m ats onl : — , ot 
registration numbers, namely, the ‘‘ school card,” | Some volume, for instance, on processes of met 


allurgy, and being drawn on further and further, 
he some day, on bringing back a somewhat ad- 
vanced treatise to the library, asks whether the 
library has this or that other treatise which he 
wishes to take up next. But it has not, and, so 
far as the work which this library can do for him 
is concerned, the powers of this young man’s 
mind have been incited and developed — for noth 
ing. Thereis a waste of energy and opportunity. 
He may, and probably will, go elsewhere in 
search of the books wanted, but he has been dis- 
appointed in not finding here what he had a 
right to expect. One more instance: A young 
girl who has gone through her school course, but 
does not wish to allow the habits of study, formed 
in school, to become rusty through disuse, de- 


| cides to carry on by herself some special studies 


in botany. Fora time she finds the project per- 
fectly practicable, in connection with the books 
on the subject to be found at this library. Sud- 
denly, however, she becomes unpleasantly con- 
scious that she has gone as faras she can in this 
direction — that certain more specialized treatises 
on the subject, which she has been planning to 
take up next, are not in this library, and that 
they are beyond the library’s means. In her 
disappointment she may lose heart in further 
pursuing the study atall. Here is another waste 
of energy and of opportunity. 

“It has sometimes been remarked to the 
writer that his library was a notable example of 
accomplishing a good deal with small resources. 
While this is no doubt true, there is no occasion 
for congratulation or complacency in a prolonga 
tion of ‘small resources’ which makes possible 
such disheartening experiences as the above. 

‘** Probably never has an institution, in view of 
the need of making everv purchase ‘tell,’ weighed 
more carefully in its purchases every cent and 
every fraction even of a cent. Probably never 
has so large a percentage of the books submitted 
for purchase by a public library been set aside as 
being ‘desirable, necessary, even, but beyond 
our means.’” 

Mr. Foster concludes by stating, as an instance 
of solid reading, that his library has seven copies 
of Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth,” no one 
of which is ever allowed to stand on the shelves 
unused. Certainly Mr. Foster deserves all the 
support that the good people of Providence can 
give him — no librarian knows better how to make 
the most of his resources, 
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THE VALUE OF A FREE LIBRARY. 
BY F. M. CRUNDEN. 
From the Annual Report, 18 i the Si y “ 
To one who has given the subject any thought, 


an effort to show the value of a free public libra- 
ry must appear almost as unnecessary as an ¢ 





rate proof of the proposition that twice two Isfour 
or that a whole is equal to the sum of its parts 


but in St. Louis we have not yet had an opport 
f 


nity to test the utility of 


of us are so absorbed in our personal affairs 


a free library ;and mos 
we know little of what is going on in other places 
n spheres of action remote from our immediate 
Let there be a free library here fora 
few years, and no one will ask whether it pays, or 


nterests 
what good it accomplishes. rhe disting she 
sociologist, the late Prof. Jevons, whom I quoted 
in a former report, says ‘Among the methods 
»f social reform which are comparatively easy of 
accomplishment and sure of action may be place 
the establishment of free public libraries 
There is probably no mode of expert 
money which gives a more extraordinary and im- 





mediate return in utility and and innocent enjoy 
ment. Even if they were costly, free libraries 
would be less expensive than prisons, poorhouses 
and other institutions maintained by public mon 
ey, or the gin-palaces, music-halls, and thea- 


tres maintained by private expenditure 

The whole annual cost of free libraries is not 
only repaid many times over by multiplication « 
utility of the books on which it is expended, but 
it is likely in the lapse of years, to come back 
lly in the reduction of the poor-rates an 
m crime. . In 





government expenditure 
omitting that small expenditure in a universal 
system of libraries which would enable young 
men or womento keep up the three R's and con 


tinue their education, we spend the £97, ar 
stingily decline the £3 really needed to make the 
rest of the £100 effective.” 

The free library is the most promising of all 
measures for soc ial ame liorati n because, more 
than any other, it teaches and leads to self-help 
It is the cheapest and most efficient agency for 
popular education, taking pupils as soon as they 
are able to read and offering allurements to learn 
ing and providing courses of study adapted to all 
ages, tastes, and capacities. 

Sin ca very large majority of our chi iren 
leave school at twelve to fourteen years of age 
when they have but the barest rudiments, how 
can we hope to have intelligent, well-inform« 
men and women, unless means art 
subsequent instruction and 
what other means so economical and so effective 
as the public library? Evening schools do not 
serve the purpose. Adults are kept from them, 
in the first place, by the law restricting public 
school instruction to persons between the ages of 
six and twenty. But besides the law there is a 
more powerful deterring influence in the rel 
tance of grown men and women to go to school 
and sit in the same classes with those many years 
their juniors. In many instances, also, especially 
in the case of women and girls, there is a difficulty 
about going at night to the school and remaining 
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the reading of ten times as many books by ten 
times as many people. 

Every day from 500 to 1000 men and boys 
visit our reading-room. I have often counted as 
many as 125 inthe roomat onetime. Doubtless 
many more would come, if the privileges offered 
were more generally known and the accommo- 
dations adequate. Now, it is fair to assume that 


many of these would otherwise pass their even- | 


ings and other spare time in places where the in- 
fluences are debasing instead of elevating; and 
it is fair to assume that saloons and resorts of a 
demoralizing character all over the city are night- 
ly frequented by men and boys who would go to 
a free reading-room, if one was found in the 
neighborhood. Prohibition will not do: sub- 
stitution is the true remedy. Think what it 
would mean for St. Louisto have some thousands 
of men and lads in reading-rooms, or reading at 
home, instead of on street corners or in bar- 
rooms and billiard halls. 


LOUIS SHOULD HAVE A FREE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


WHY ST, 
* 

The advantages that would accrue to this com- 
munity from a free library and the reasons why 
such an institution should be established, may be 
briefly summarized as follows : 

1. It is needed to complete the education of 
children compelled to leave school with the barest 
rudiments. Throvgh the free library they could 
continue their education while earning their liv- 
ing. 

2. It is needed for the education of adults who 
have lacked, or failed to make use of, early oppor- 
tunities. 

3. It is needed for the information of teachers, 
ministers, journalists, authors, physicians, legisla- 
tors, all persons upon whose work depends the 
intellectual, moral, sanitary, and political welfare 
and advancement of the people. 

4. It is needed to furnish booksand periodicals 
for the technical instruction and information of 
mechanics, artisans, manufacturers, engineers, 
and all others whose work requires technical 
knowledge — of all those persons upon whom 
depends the industrial progress of the city. 

5. It would be of incalculable benefit to the city 
by affording to thousands the highest and purest 
entertainment, by substituting the reading-room 
for the bar-room, and thus lessening crime and 
disorder. 

6. It would make the city a more desirable 
place of residence, and thus retain the best citizens 
and attract others of the same character. 

7. More than any other one agency, it would 
elevate the general standard of intelligence, 
throughout the great body of the community, 
upon which its material prosperity, as well as its 
moraland political well-being, must depend. 

Finally, the Public Library includes potentially 
all other means of social amelioration. A man 
who founds a hospital does a good act ; yet the 
benefits of his beneficence reach comparatively 
few. An art museum is a very useful institution 
in a community ; yet how limited is its influence 
compared with that of a public library? And, 
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above all, the hospital is only a hospital ; it isa 
definite, a limited good ; it isa finished structure, 
a marble shaft ; it cannot reproduce itself. A 
library, on the other hand, is a living organism, 
having within itself the capacity of infinite growth 
and reproduction. It may found a dozen hos- 
pitals and art museums and inspire to noble deeds 
of every kind, all the while imparting intelligence 
and inculcating industry, thrift, morality, public 
spirit, and all those qualities that constitute the 
wealth and well-being of acommunity. As the 
St. Louis Republic more forcibly puts it : 

“Charity builds a small pox hospital and men 
bless it— rightly. It benefits its hundreds and 
its thousands. Thesame benevolence, operating 
under the force of the conserved energy or mind, 
discovers vaccination, and so benefits millions and 
tens of millions for ages after the small-pox hos- 
pital is back in the clay from which its bricks 
were burned. 

‘* There is here no parallel possible between 
the results achieved — those of the one hand so 
immensely exceed those ofthe other. The whole 
problem of the present and future is to bring the 
accumulated force of suggestion from the past to 
bear on the given point — on the mind of the living 
man, capable, in possibility, and failing to achieve 
only for lack of stimulus — of force, of power — 
as a steam-engine is incapable without force ap- 
plied from without. 

“ And, as it is the last shovel of coal that sets 
the engine to work, so the mind, prepared for the 
final suggestion that is to give it its highest use- 
fulness, will remain inert if the suggestion fails 
it. 

“ These suggestions may come from nature or 
directly from other minds, but in the main they 
come from the force of mind preserved in books. 
Can there be any greater, any more capable benev- 
olence than that which gives this force its widest 
possible application? A million dollars may 
endow a hospital foracentury. Half as much 
in an endowment making a library free may 
bring pressure to bear on some brain that asa 
result will save more suffering for the human race 
than has been saved by vaccination.” 

As a servant of the people, I deem it my duty 
to call their attention to the present short-sighted 
policy of giving only a half-support to an insti- 
tution of such incalculable possibilities for good, 
to show them how by doubling their investment 
they can quadruple their returns, to point out the 
means by which they can best subserve their own 
interests. While the great industrial army of the 
city is busy gathering those material resources 
which are the necessary forerunner and founda- 
tion of all social progress, it is my pleasant task 
to minister in some measure to the intellectual 
wants of the community ; and I should be recre- 
ant to my trust if I failed to urge with every op- 
portunity the adoption of measures which experi- 
ence has shown to be best calculated to advance 
the intellectual and moral standard of the munici- 
pality. Appointed an educational watchman, as 
it were, it is my office to cry out to all the com- 
munity that this is the last decade of the roth 
century, that in this modern library movement 
St. Louis is not abreast of the times, and that the 
city must suffer in all its interests until our facili- 
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ties for popular education are increased by the 
establishment of a great Free Public Library. | 
appeal to the citizens of St. Louis, especially to 
those whose superior capacity and greater oppor- 
tunities have placed upon them the responsibili- 
ties of leadership, to signalize the anniversary of 
this institution by reéstablishing it on a broader 
foundation and making it absolutely free. 

Mr. Carnegie is undoubtedly right in his car- 
dinal doctrine that all gifts to a community 
should exact a corresponding measure of public 
codperation ; but this fact should likewise not be 
lost sight of, that private initiative can surround 
a public institution with safeguards that will pre- 
serve it from the demoralizing influences that are 
apt to accompany a purely political control. 
In view of the legal obstacles before referred to, 
the immediate benefits of a free library can be 
secured to St. Louis only through private munifi- 
cence ; and (to quote again from the Aepudiic) “ in 
no other way can the benevolence of the present 
so surely link its name with the future and exert 
its influence for good over posterity.” 


THE CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY, 
From the Critic, March 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S gift to Allegheny City 
—a free public library, costing a quarter of a mill- 
ion dollars — has been in use since Feb. 11, when 
it was inspected by thousands of visitors, the oc- 
casion being further signalized by the opening of 
a loan exhibition of some 140 paintings. But the 
formal presentation did not occur till Thursday 
of last week (Feb. 20), when the donor handed the 
key of the building to Mayor Pearson, and Pres- 
ident Harrison declared it open. Gov. Beaver, of 
Pennsylvania; Bishops Whitehead and Phelan ; | 
Prof. S. P. Langley, the astronomer ; Mr. Enoch 
Platt, Baltimore’s benefactor in the matter of free 
books ; Members of Congress and of the City 
Courcil, and many others attended the opening 
exercises, and listened to the speeches of the Presi 
dent, the Mayor, and the donor of the library. 
In the course of his remarks, the latter said : 

“I wish also that the masses of working men 
and women, the wage-earners of Allegheny, would | 
remember and act upon the fact that this is their 
library, their gallery, andtheir hall. The poorest 
citizen, the poorest man, the poorest woman that 
toils from morn till night for a livelihood (as, 
thank Heaven, I had to do in my early days), as 
he walks this hall, as he reads the books from 
these alcoves, as he listens to the organ and ad- 
mires the works of art in this gallery equally with 
the millionaire and the foremost citizen — | 
want him to exclaim in his own heart : ‘ Behold, 
all this is mine. I support it, and I am proud to | 
support it. I am joint proprietor here.’”’ 

Mr. Carnegie’s offer to spend not less than 
$1,000,000 in providing free libraries for the 
neighboring city of Pittsburg has been accepted 
by the Pittsburg authorities. In making it, he 
said : 

“ IT think that Pittsburg requires a central build- | 
ing, containing a reference and circulating library; 
also suitable accommodations for works of art, 


which, I believe, its citizens would soon provide; | during the 18 years of its continuance, without 
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that there should also be added rooms for the 


meetings of the various learned societies of the 
city. The experience of New York, Baltimore, 
and other large cities has proved that a central 
library should be supplemented by branch libra- 
ries. Such branches, I think, should be established 
in the various districts of the city, probably one 
in Birmingham, another in Temperanceville, 
another in East Liberty, a fourth in Lawrence 
ville, perhaps a fifth in the older part of the city. 
All of these should be thoroughly fire-proof, 
monumental in character, and creditable to the 
city. To provide these buildings, etc., | offer to 
expend not less than $1,000,000. I propose that 
their location, erection, and management shall be 
intrusted to a Board of Trustees composed ex- 
officio of the Mayor, the Presidents of Select and 
Common Councils, the President of the Central 
Board of Education, and a Library Committee of 
five, appointed by the Councils ; to these I should 
add the names of twelve well-known citizens of 
Allegheny County, the libraries to be formally 
handed over to the city upon their completion, 
free from lien, in trust for the purposes specified. 

“ The city of Baltimore pays $50,000 per an- 
num for the support of its public libraries estab- 
lished by Mr. Enoch Pratt, who gave $1,000,000 
for the purpose ; but I believe that $40,000 per 
annum would be sufficient to maintain those of 
Pittsburg, and not less than this sum per annum | 
require the city of Pittsburg to agree to place at 
the disposal of the Library Trustees, to be ex- 
pended by them. Iam clearly of the opinion 
that it is only by the city maintaining its public 
libraries as it maintains its public schools, that 
every citizen can be made to feel that he is a joint 
proprietor of them, and that the public library is 
for the public as a whole, and not for any portion 
thereof ; and I am equally clear that unless a 
community is willing to maintain public libraries 
at the public cost, very little good can be obtained 
from them.” 


POLITICS AND THE CARNEGIE LI 
BRARY. 


From the Pittsburg Despat« 


Ir all signs fail not, Allegheny City will not be 
at a loss for libraries in the future, as from indi- 
cations they will have at least two of them. Itis 
pretty well understood that the exclusion of mem- 
bers of the Board of Schoo! Controllers from the 
committee will result in the retention of the 
present library in the City Hall. 

It was thought at first that the libraries would 
be consolidated —in fact, no other idea was en 


| tertained. But that was when it was believed 


that the school controllers or a representative of 


| them would be asked to participate in the manage- 


ment of the “ big library,’’ as it iscalled. But 
since councils have allowed it to be understood 
through the informal meetings of their committees 
that they will retain the entire control among 
themselves, quite a different feeling has arisen 
The school controllers are of the impression that 
they are to be slighted, and will, therefore, not 
yield up the library they have gathered together 
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some remuneration. They also reason that the 
giving over control of the Carnegie institution to 
councils alone is placing it entirely under the con 
trol of a political machine, who will certainly 
permit their own schemings to arise and take 
prominent part in the management and selection 
of officers for the institution. 

The councils side of the question, however, 
takes just a reverse view of the matter. They 
argue that the Board of Schoo! Controllers may 
retain their own library, and conduct it as they 
have done heretofore, in the interest of the schools 
or the public, they may choose ; that they 
would not have so much objection to having the 
present library inculcated with the new one, and 
include some of the school board ; in fact, many 
members of councils seem to feel that they should 
be numbered among the directors, but they ob- 
ject to the demands which the school directors 
make, in return for the books which they would 


as 


turn over. 

It is not the intention, say the councilmen, to 
themselves with any of the incumbrances 
What the exact 


load 
connected with the old affair. 
definition of the term ‘* incumbrance 
not stated, but a very broad hint is given that it 
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troduction of industries and pursuits suited to it 
but hitherto neglected. In short, it should be 
fitted to serve all interests of the state by infusing 
into their conduct the highest intelligence and 
skill. 

In the language of Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, 
ex-United States Commissioner of Education 

“The value of libraries, as one of the agencies of 
popular education, is beginning to attract the attentior 
of those engaged in educational work, and it is specially 
important that matters pertaining to the history of the 
states, and of the country, should be made the specia 


purpose of our state libraries.” 


Nearly all the states have provided law libra- 


| ries for their judiciary, but very few of them have 


fully recognized the practical value of having in 
their State libraries legislative and governmental 
records of other states and of foreign countries, 


| standard writers on public finance, public chari- 


” may be is | 


relates to certain individuals at present and for a | 


long time connected with it who, in the natural 
order of things, would expect to be continued in 
the same capacity under the newrégime. Itisto 
this councils enter an emphatic objection. They 
argue that the management of a school library 
and a public library, such as the Carnegie will be, 
are two entirely different things; that the new in- 
stitution requires management up with the times 
and, if possible, ahead of them in ideas. 


However, there is no doubt that there will be | 


quite a division of sentiment on the question, even 


in the councilmanic body, on the subject 


CIRCULAR OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIANS. 
Executive Boart } 
A 1A TION OF STATE LIBRARIA 
Srate i RA , ALBANY, N Feb. 24, 1890. } 
lo the Editors of the Library journai 
Dear Sir: By direction of the Association 


of State Librarians, we submit to you below the 
resolutions adopted at its first conference held in 


St. Louis, May 8 - 11, 1889 
This Association had its origin in a wide- 
spread conviction that the proper scope and 


dignity of state libraries was not yet fully recog- 
nized in most states ; that there was no uniform- 
ity in laws governing state libraries and regulat- 


ing exchanges of public documents ; and that it 
was desirable to bring about by legislative 
enactment an approximately uniform system of 


laws, usages, and rules for their management. 

A state library should not only be a complete 
reference library for all branches of the govern- 
ment, executive, judicial, and legislative, and the 
repository of all materials for local history and 
biography, but it should also contain and furnish 
abundant facilities for using all desirable books of 
information relating to special industries and pur- 
suits of the state or calculated to lead to the 


ties, agriculture, manufacturing industries, and 
other topics which come before governors and 
legislatures for action. 

According to instructions of the Association, 
we add to the resolutions brief explanations and 
comments, in finer type. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIANS. 


On State Legislation, 


WueEREAS, The laws governing the libraries of 
the several states and territories have been 
formed for each without regard to any other, or 
to any uniformity among them, and this diver- 
sity of legislation has resulted in many ways in 
great loss to said libraries, and has greatly re- 
tarded their growth and prevented the increase 
of their usefulness, and 

WHEREAS, The state of California has, by res- 
olution of her legislature, instructed her libra- 


| rian to call a conference of the librarians of the 


several states and territories for the purpose of 


| securing the adoption of an approximately uni- 


form system of laws, rules, and regulations for the 
government and control of such libraries : 
Now THEREFORE, we, the librarians of the 
several states and territories, in such conference 
assembled, do resolve : 
1. That each state should provide for the 


maintenance of a state library, by creating a 


| fund that should be continuous and not depend- 


ent upon annual or biennial appropriations. 


Most state libraries are supported by annual appropria 
tions. Experience has amply shown that this provisional 
system of support is wholly inadequate. The appropria- 
tions are usually made regardless of constantly increasing 
needs of the library, and are generally exhausted long be 
fore the legislature again convenes, while the succeeding 
appropriation is ~ a 5. if ever, sufficient to supply the 
deficiency of standard publications issued in the interval, 
and to meet present and future demands. To keep the 
library abreast with the times, there should bea contin- 
ually accumulating fund devoted to its use. 

California requires the Secretary of State to pay into the 
state treasury, monthly, all fees of his office, to be set apart 
asalibrary fund. In most states similar legislation would 


| provide proper support for the state libraries without de- 


in- 


pendence on periodical appropriations 

Prof. J. C Rowell. librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia, says of the California system 

** | should regard it a very unfortunate state of affairs 
if the librarian of the state library were compelled during 
each legisiative session to desert his sphere of duty in the 
library itself at the precise time when his protessional 
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4. That the privilege now enjoyed by the 
Library of Congress and by societies, colleges, and 
schools, in the exemption of books from import 
duties, should be extended to state libraries. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be respectfully requested to bring these 
matters to the attention of Congress. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS. 


WHEREAS, State libraries are important factors 
in the educational systems of the several states 
and territories, be it 

Resolved, That the several state superintend- 
ents of public instruction and the National 
Bureau of Education be requested to unite with 
us in bringing about the above-named reforms. 

Wuereas, The American Library Association 
has by the organized efforts of its members 
accomplished so much for the good of libraries 
and will appreciate so fully the objects we seek 
to obtain, 

Resolved, That we ask their indorsement of our 
efforts to increase the efficiency of our libraries, 
and their hearty codperation in obtaining ac- 
tion to that end ; and 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
draft an address setting forth in full the reasons 
and necessity for the adoption of the reforms we 
have recommended, and that said address be made 
a part of our action, and that said committee 
communicate these resolutions and address to all 
persons whose aid we seek in accomplishing our 
objects. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to use every 
effort with our several state officers, legislatures, 
and members of Congress, and with all who can 
help us, to secure their active assistance in the 
accomplishment of these reforms. 


On behalf of the Association of State Librari- 
ans, these resolutions are submitted to you, and 
you are respectfully urged to take such action as 
will help to accomplish the desired reforms. 


Note.—Books addressed to the Library of Congress are 
carried free through the mails because of the high publi 
utility of this institution. For the same reason the officia 
libraries of the several states should be exempted from 
postal charges on matter transmitted bet ween them, since 
securing full sets of the documents of each state in the li- 
braries of other states is a part of national and interstate 
polity rather than a mere local exigence 

Great difficulty is now experienced and great expense 
incurred in trying to make exchanges between state libra- 
ries and foreign governments. Whatever Congress and 
the Department of State can do to facilitate exchanges 
and lessen expense, would benefit individual states and 
the country 

Reducing postage on books would facilitate diffusion 
of good literature, and would aid popular education 
through the libraries by removing what the Librarian of 
Congress recently characterized as ‘‘ the present unwise 
and unjust discrimination against good books, which per 
mits all the cheap libraries of novels to go by mail at one 
cent a pound, while all other books must pay eight cents 
a pound, thus putting a government premium upon trash, 
and taxing the diffusion of knowledge eight times as 
much as the diffusion of fiction." 

Through an apparent oversight, state (and public) li- 
braries are not mentioned in the statutes as entitled 
import books free of duty. The rulings of the Treasury 
Department allow libraries exemption from duties, but the 
aw should be made so explicit as not to leave libraries 
dependent on the rulings of the Treasury, or the decisions 
of collectors of customs. 
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SMALL LIBRARIES IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

AT a hearing before a committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court, February 12, Miss 
Morrison, of Boston, gave a description of the 
methods and work employed in establishing a 
library in Peterboro, N. H. Miss Rodman gave 
an account of the library in Petersham, formed 
by a small donation, which made a nucleus and 
Started interest in it. Miss Flint described her 
experience in aiding the establishment of a town 
library. Miss A. E. Philips, of Boston, spoke in 
favor of the proposed measure. The Rev. Philip 
Moxon strongly indorsed the plan proposed, and 
urged the passage of a bill, and believed that it 
would be a great educational and moral force in 
the small communities. Justin Winsor, librarian 
of Harvard University, favored strongly the idea 
contained in Mr. Hayes’ order, and suggested 
that the committee consider the plan adopted by 
the Franklin Library Association in Paris. He 
explained in detail the operations of this society. 
It consisted of a central bureau that not only had 
the selection of the books to be used in the small 
suburban places in France, but also had charge 
of the administration of the libraries. Mr. Win- 
sor stated that by this union and concentration of 
effort a great deal of expense was saved and much 
better results obtained than if the whole conduct 
of the institution had been left to the local author- 
ities. He thought if some such plan could be 
adopted in Massachusetts, public libraries, espe- 
cially those in the smaller places, would derive 
greater benefit, and it would make more practi- 
cal and certain the proposed plan. 

Mrs. Palmer, a member of the State Board of 
Education, spoke of the great need of libraries 
in the country towns for the use of the woman 
school-teachers. She stated that of the 10 000 
teachers in the Commonwealth a little over nine 
thousand were women, and that these young wo- 
men were generally deprived of the advantages of 
good reading. She was of the opinion that if 
they could have access to a small library it would 
not only be of great use to the teachers but to the 
pupils as well. Professor Palmer described how 
a library was established in the small town of 
Boxford. He said about seven years ago he was 
a summer resident there, and purchased and gave 
to the town a small house, to be used as a publi 
library building. The library was started with a 
very few books, but the townspeople became very 
interested in it, and it had been sustained and 
grown until now it contained 1500 volumes, and 
had been of great benefit to that community 
Mr. W: R. Richards, of Boston, gave a history of 
a similar movement to the one proposed here 
that has been carried out successfully in Australia. 
rhe plan adopted there was for the government 
to aid the small municipalities in establishing 
public libraries by sending them all the State pub- 
lications, and providing them with as much money 
as each municipality would contribute. This 
system had resulted in establishing besides the 
central library at Melbourne, 229 branch libraries. 
Mr. Richards strongly favored the proposed plan 
for State aid in Massachusetts. Mr. J. M. Hub- 
bard, of Boston, gave some very interesting figures 
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} in a brief statement in favor of the order He | braries, have given place to Dickens, Scott 
' said that in 1763 a public library was establishe Dumas The two | ks of the year are Wallace 
' in Leominster, and it had since been maintained Ben Hur and Ward Robert Elsmere 
In that town containing 4000 population there | Bellamy’s “Looking backward was not pur- 
i were but six native-born Americans wl ld hased in duplicate early « gh to stand high in 
j not read and write ; while in Webster, a vn th t, but is one of the most popular now 
that section, there had never been ay brary It wi not I most cases the fa 
id in a population of 4882there were 222 native vorite book of aclass or of an author is a represen- 
born Americans who not read write. | tative one. Specially is that noticeable in the list 
He gave statistics of various ert tr of the Otter rf Library, where it is ev nt 
g the same idea that America f foreign birth or parentage are 
! Mr. S: S. Green, librarian of tt yrceste I gw the best, or at least best known, books in 
' Public Library, gave a sketct e Ww of tl America that American history 
i istrict library in New York: and while he thought | biography are taking the le 
the system there could be 1 h improved, there | It is certair ans read better books thar 
was no question that the strict iries there Americans ‘ girls 
established by the aid of the State |} een of Much has been accomplished by duplicating 
gr ¢ ational service iccessfu Mr. } y works permanent value ; much more ca 
C. Houghton, libs n of the P Library e the future if funds are provided for the 
Lynn, said the mistake n 1 1842 in the a purchase of oks Excellent juvenile fiction by 
tempt to establish s« trict libraries was Eng 1 writers can now be purchased in tt 
viding the book s sn c Ss. | try; a these, with the best Americar 
He stated, | r, that that effort w ta \ es, sh e provided in great ntity for 
wasted, for there were now the Lynn | r boys a 2g who wi// read, be the Oks 
| Library between three hundre and four | re it they may 
: books, and vali eon that came from the old The g results sé red at the re ing 
str li ries. Mr. Gree c roft W ! S are most marked at the Jackson Square 
ester Spy, was t speaker He f of the attendants, chiefly 
’ the State aiding in tl [ ‘ t, but bjectionable, and were 
hought there should be caref er restri ned to habits of quite 
aced abs it, an at e tow o the use of books In 
be required to do their shar thewor ed change was noticed 
rhe plan upon which Mr, Haves ses t much interested as 
draftab s to provide that tl Stat ip at the ther braries. 
propriate $100 for the purchase {t ks for tl ch a place is civilizing 
pul se of each of the 123 towns t ( rs as we as mind 
wealth now unpr ed with put rari t 1 that « ections of be 
have the | ks select \ t cent ‘ alueless, unless efficient 
ittee with hea rters iB t i render them known to 
provide that the tow sh f ibr lar rary, such as our 
room and proper persons t ra tter n y for those unacquainted with literature 
to the cire tion of the oks ’ Post every assistance sh i be given that tend 
towards a better class of reading and a higher 
7 a ltivation. 
READING AT THE NEW YORK FREE In examining the lists of ks circulated, it 
CIRCULATING LIBRARIES ~ 2 See Sh ee ae Ce Se ee 
ri nly a general way the character of the read 
IN intr icing the list of re g, Miss Cue ng A light vel may be read and given out 
says, in her last Annual Report the New | ten times where a serious stand work is circt 
York Free Circulating Librarie lated only ce, and yet the actual time spent by 
** A list of books ac lly read most fre ntly | the reader may be the same 
would be headed by these; C« Boys of "7¢ All the libraries have been enriched by a gift 
and Boys of ‘61 Custer, Boots at saddle ( a series of fine steel-engravings, permanent 
Blaikie, How to get strong how to stay s photographs, and casts of celebrated sculptures 
Boy's handy book, and book of sports; Shake These have been selected with discrimination and 
speare, Plays ; Clemens (Mark Twain), Innocents are, appropriately framed, and placed upon the 
abroad ; Lives of Washington, Lincoln, and other | walls he series comprises historical, geograph- 
Americans; Darwin, Vovage « the Beag cal, and artistic illustrations from the works of 
srassey, Round the world in the yacht Sunbeam th est artists, and greatly promotes a taste for 
Book-keeping and Phonography Many other | books on these subjects. A zest for reading is 
books of similar character w stan beside | encouraged in this way inder a fine line-engrav 
works of fiction Washington or Napoleon is placed a list of 
‘*The real improvement in th reading trom works in the library relating t him or his 
the older libraries is best shown in the fiction | period ; under the photographs of the best monu 
list, where the selection of books is most er | ments of Egypt is a list of books relating to 
the control of the librarians, and is greatly in | Egyptian art and history ; while Raphael and his 
advance of the list published four years ago. | best-known Madonnas, and casts from Luca della 


] Holme Ss, De 
take the lead in the newer 


Such authors as Mary 
son, etc., who still 





glas, Wil 


Robbia and other 


li- | 
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Italian 
duce the literature of Italian art 


artists, serve to intro- 










Librarn Economy and fistorn. 


GENERA 

Free and circulating ibraries. Dr. Amelia B. 
Edwards says : 

“I do not believe that America encourages 
authors as much as we do in England. In Eng- 
land the circulating libraries, supported by sub- 
scription, are leading patrons of authors. Those 
libraries purchase large numbers of new books, 
for which the publishers and authors receive 
fair prices. We have free libraries, but they are 
patronized almost exclusively by the poor people 
We consider it mean for people who can afford 
to support the subscription libraries to get their 
books at the free libraries. Nearly all the books 
in the course of time are issued in cheap editions 
and reach the free libraries, but this is not until 
they have been in the subscription libraries and 
the authors have received a fair recompense.” 

On which the Critic remarks that not “ many 
well-to-do people take books from the New York 
Free Circulating Library, but they do take them 
from such free libraries as the Boston Public. 
The English subscription libraries are made 
necessary by the high price of English novels. 
America is the home of the one-volume novel, and 
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her people need not subscribe to any library to | 


get it, for its price brings it within the reach of 
all.” 
True, John Preston. Town Libraries. (In Bos- 


ton 7ranscripi.) 

** Within the last few years there has been a 
great awakening in the West. That progressive 
section has recognized the value of bringing cult 
ure of brain into the country home, since it is 
from the country that ourstatesmen come. They 
also realize the nonsense of beginning with the 
ridgepole to build their house, and begin, instead, 
with the foundation-stones of society of the year 
1900, viz., with the children of 1890. 

“ Three great States, California, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, have severally passed laws upon the 
subject allotting sums of money to towns start- 
ing school libraries So have some Eastern 
States, the difference being that in the East the 
laws are passed, and in the West they are carried 
out. Furthermore, to increase the efficiency of 
the law, and to avoid the two extremes of the 
purchase of the store of the pedant and that of 
the flash publisher, each of the above three States 
issues a prescribed list of books from which only 
may the books be purchased with State funds. In 
California the State Board of Education is the 


arbitrator, assisted by the advice of specialists | 


like Prof. Albert S. Cook, then of Berkeley Uni- 
versity, now of Yale. In Minnesota the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
Presidents of the four State normal schools form 
the Board of Control. In Wisconsin the State 
Superintendent is sole judge; and an examination 
of the lists published by these three superintend- 
ents will convince any one of the wisdom of their 
choice. Their selections are arranged by grades. 
There is plenty of fiction of the better sort, while 
the wealth of books of travel, history, and popular 
science which can be obtained for a moderate sum 


| the last amount there be added the cost of the 
printed cards it will be seen that the total, $5371.- 
94, is below the payments for wages of the previ 
It would seem also, from the pro 
portion remaining the same between the total 
expense of cataloguing and the work done, that 
| there is enough saving in time to meet the cost 
of such printing. 
half the titles catalogued have been in printed 


is worthy of consideration by any one who is 
seeking the best interests of his fellow-townsmer 
who are but children of a larger growth.” 


timore, Enoch Pratt F. L. STEINER, Lewis H. 
Ihe Enoch Pratt Free Library. [Balt., 1890 
(Notes suppl. to the Johns Hopkins r 
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single thief, whose depredations were carried « 
during a single month. Of other books, not 1 
els, the annual checking on the first of January 
showed 19 volumes which are not yet accounts 
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Bangor (Me.) P. L. Added 1903; total 28,24 
plus 4587 pm.; circulated 46,744. 


a ae Added 263 i} circulate 


q 


‘“* The losses from the freely exposed books ir 
‘the study’ have been slight this last year, nun 
bering only five volumes, and none of those very 
The losses of the previous year r 
to 24 volumes, but they were mostly due to som« 


‘* The Sunday opening of the library is a con- 
The number of readers is 
creasingly large, and exceeds sometimes the seat 
ing capacity of the reading-rooms. As heretofore, 
the visitors on Sunday are 

ple not seen in the library on other 
most perfect order is always preserved. 


,»to a great extent, pco- 


The 





Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Ll. Adde 
53; total 358,587 (College L. proper 268,551) 
yooks reserved 5848; Sunday re: 
ers 3024; admissions to alcoves 8390, granted t 
212 students. Fourteen yearsago only 57% of the 
the library; now the percentages 
7, juniors 99, sophomores go, fresh 


“Mr. Lane reports: ‘ More than half the title 
catalogued have been in printed cards.’” 

“A full year’s experience with printed cards 
has now been had. 
(for nine months) was $172.40; for the year just 
closed the charge has been $323.38. The amount 
of wages for hours’ work paid in the Catalogue 
department during recent years has been 
86, $5440.37; for 1886-87, $s5yg10.50; for 


25.56; for 1888 — 89, 


Last year the cost of them 


‘ 
iOT 





48.26. If t 


i4 


Mr. Lane reports: ‘ More than 


“ The estimated cost of continuations, which is 

| a fixed liability for our book funds — though only 

about one-half of the charges is likely to be act 

ually incurred each year, owing to the irregularity 

| of such serials — has been growing rapidly of late 

years, an increase of 300% in eight years. In 
-81 this estimated charge was less than a > 
quarter of the total estimated charge of keeping 
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up the growth of the library; now it is much 
more than athird. During the last six years the 
titles of this description on our orders have in 
creased one-half. They include books issued in 
parts or published in a series, as well as transac- 
tions and other serials; but periodicals, ordinarily 
so classed, are not included. The increase is 
good part due to the increasing tendency of t 


Germans to issue books and dissertations in parts. 


+ 


There is in some cases no very decided intention 
ever to issue a second part, the initial issue being 
intended to guard by an implied promise « 
sequel against imputations of insufficiency o 
treatment, or, perhaps, it is thought to serve as a 
sort of notice of preémptory right in the sut 
“ Our two principal American agents have pr 

cured for us within the year about 81% of the 


books we have ordered. Our three prit 
eign agents, in London, Leipzig, and Paris, pr 
cure for us within the year not far from 75 ‘ 
lers. It is fair, however, to add that the 


proportion of books d 








flicult to find is gre 
these fc reign orders than in the American or 
ers. 

Castleton (N. Y.) F. Cir. © By the will of 
Mrs. Edith May Donald, daughter of the lat 





lohn Henderson, the library is a beneficiary t 
the extent of Sox \ 

Chicago (/ll.), Newberry Library The Chicag 
Medical Society has, by unanimous v: hor 





ized its Secretary to instruct the Public Library 
to give to the Newberry Library all the me« l 
works on its shelves which have been aned 
the society. The same action will be taken by 
the other medical societies, as the Newberry I 

brary intends to gather a complete medical libra- 


ry 





Cleveland (O.) P. L. 21st rpt.) Added 4018 
withdrawn 1078; total 57,370; cost of books pur 
chased $1.39 a volume; visits to ref. dept. 61,184 


incl. 12,182 on Sunday; issued 194,338 (fict. an 


Concord (N. H.) P. L. Rpt.) Added 245 
vols. and pms., issued 95,059 (being 43,825 more 
than the year before). 

Detroit (Mich.) P. L Added 7058; total 
g- fict. and juv. 14.82%); home use 


219,668, lib. use 44,416(fic. and juv. 75 which 








is 3.5% less than in «888 and §.1 less than in 
1857) 

Ihe continually lessening proportion of fic 
tion and growing proportion of history, biogra- 
phy, literature and science, are due largely to the 
workin behalf of good reading done in the pub! 
schools, together with the aids in finding the 








more substantial classes of books afforded by 
catalogues, etc. There is considerable work done 
among adults in the study of history, art, and po 
litical economy, by clubs or classes, under the 
guidance of competent preceptors. The mem 
bers of these classes are making constant and 
extensive use of the library in the reference de- 
partment, and also largely in the circulating de- 
partment. 

“The contract entered into between the Li- 
brary Commission and the Board of Education, 
whereby the latter furnishes transportation for 
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the t »%ks between the ary and the schoo 

es and agrees to pay for | books not re 
turned in good ndition, Was mentioned a year 
ago The supply of ks procured for the high 
schoo! has been consider ly increased, and the 
time for their return to the rary extended ir 
lefinitely Phat schoc therefore, practically 
Lf i I over 2 V imes, t be 
sed jn the estrict scretion of e prin 
pal and teache f such rules as they may 
est i t rts are furnishe is to the ex 
tent t Ww » ire used, except the 
statement of the principa ut they are i 
stant, « y use 

Early the year, § volumes w pur 
hase or 1 the ha Sth grades of the 
grammar scho Thi kes them int about 
20 s hot s fferent parts of the t 
They are ed in propor to the number of 
scholars those tw grades in each scl 
They are c and an exchange made every 
SIX we N general rules have bee a 

wn relative to € € f these book but that 
atter eft to tl scretion of the pr ipal of 
sach sch Neither have any statistics of their 
ise been kept, except in a single instance rhe 
principal of the Bishop school kept a record dur 
ing the last six weeks, and found that the 
t s in his school were read 226 times, an aver 
age of over three readers for each book. On tt 

sis these ‘ ! I readers during 
the ast scl year 

A th if ’ the ‘Y re 

rr 
plicates ght expre for the purpose ! ire 
stam pe School copy N« Our rary 
copies are left undistur t t ate ntl 
sual way. 

Except that these books are counted a rary 
books o ade ite representation tr 
our | ics The brary ought t be 
I greater use than the fhgure 
show. 

rand Rapi Wi The Mavor is accun 
lating a valuable statistical library for the city 
In compliance with the inst tions of the Com 
mon Council, he rresponded with the mayor 
of the principal cities of the U.S., and requests 
an exchange of cl rs and y ordinances. The 
purpose of such ¢ ndence is to secure for 
future reference these ments, so that ci 

have 

Hartford (Conn.) F. L The fund contir 

grow, but it needs more as ance to spe t 
completion A letter has bee received from 
Hartford lady ar gentleman now abré I 
which each adde Sro0o to the fund These 
with other gifts not hitherto reported make the 
total $368,275 This leaves $31,725 to be raised 
and a part of that can be secured if need be tron 
sources other than popular subscription 


Ha 


ver 


ford 


I t 


College(Pa.) Z. The 8000 volume 


{ 


recently purchased in Germany arrived Marc! 


in Philadelphia, and will at once be placed in the 
where new cas¢ ure t he erected for 


ibrary, 


t 
} 


ul 


€ 


if 


acct 


m 


modatior 
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Hoboken (N. J.) F. P. L. At the meeting of 
the commissioners on Feb. 14, a resolution was 
a lopted to lease the basemeat of the new Second 
National Bank building, commencing May 1, at 
arent of $qQ00a year. Commissioners Rue and 
Bender were appointed a committee to purchase 
new books, and Thomas F. Hatfield was made 
librarian at a salary of $1000 a year. 


Johnstown (Pa.) Cambria, L. Assoc. Two 
plans for the new library have been prepared. 
One is for a building to cost $30,000 and the other 
for one to cost $65,000. The difference in price 
lies in the size of the building and the furnish- 
ings. Both plans will be submitted to Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, through whose generosity the 
new building is to be erected. With him will rest 
the decision as to which of the two plans shall be 
adopted 


Aansas City, Mo. Thomas H. Swope has | 


purchased a strip of ground on Fifteenth Street, 
running from Forest Avenue to Tracy Avenue and 
running back to the alley, the dimensions of the 
piece being 265 by 161 feet. Heintendsto cover 
this with a magnificent public building, designed 
fora public library and art gallery, as'a present 
to the city. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Y. M.C. A. Rev. Dr. W. 
BR. Palmore, pastor of the Walnut Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, has presented the associa- 
tion with a library of 2000 volumes. Fifteen 
years ago, so he told the members in his pre 
senting speech, he gave up the use of tobacco, re- 
solving that he would use the money thus saved 
to buy books. So each day he set apart a sum 
he would otherwise have spent for tobacco, until 
the library he has presented to the association is 
the result 


Los Angeles, Cal. The librarian, Miss T. L. 
Kelso, with a total of 11,000 volumes in the li- 
brary, reports a circulation for January of 10,500. 
The population is 85,000 


New Haven (Conn.), Yale College L. The will 
of ex Governor James E. English leaves $10,000 
to the Yale library. 


New Jersey S. L. The outlook is that the li- 
brary will not be moved this year to the rooms in 
the new part of the State House, at Trenton. It 
could only be dene by appropriation, and the 
State's finances will not admit of it. The build- 


- “he Ne 7 em. lire 
ing commission originally set aside $15,000 for 


the fitting up of the library, but the funds gave 
out. There is a well-lighted room in the third 
story of the front building, which has been se- 
lected for the library, but it will be at least two 
years before it can be occupied. as it will cost be- 
tween $12,000 and $15,000 to put it into shape. 


New Orleans (O.), Howard Mem, L. (First 
rpt. of Mr. Nelson, for nine months, pub. in the 
Zimes-Democrat, February 3.) Added 12,627 v. ; 
visitors 27,515; readers 13,543; volumes called 
for 11,255. The unpacking of books was begun 
Jan. 2, 1889. On March 6, the library opened 
with nearly gooo v. ready for use. Mr. Nelson 
claims for his assistants a record not only unsur- 
passed but unequalled in his knowledge of libra- 
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ry work. Mrs. Babcock, from January 22, to 
March 22, recorded in the accession-book 8<«74 
volume s, giv ing to each the name of the author 
a brief title, name of publisher, place of publica- 
tion, date, number of pages, size, source, and 
cost. 

Miss K. Bres from January 10 to June 1 has 
written 8119 author and title cards, making in a 
ab out 10,500 cards, which she has also arrange 
alphabetically in the drawers in the catalogue 
case, where the public have free access to them 

From arch 6 to June 1, there were 11,148 
| visitors, an average of 140 per day. Of these 
2200 remained as book-readers, calling for 322> 
volumes, only 593 of which, or .184 were fictior 
In May there were 1868 night visitors, 602 of 
whom were book-readers. On the five Sundays 
the library has been open to June 1 there were 
306 visitors and 82 readers. The first week in 
May 27 periodicals were placed in the period ix 


| room and there were 250 readers for the m« 
[he library day was fixed at eight hours 

the month at 200 hours. When the library w 
| opened evenings the hours of work were so ad 
justed that the assistants were on duty two 
2« ther alternately from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., ar d fron 
2 to 10 p.m. 

The proportionate ise of the several depart- 
ments is as follows: Fiction .318, history .22, 


literature .17, sociology .o6, fine arts .055, natural 
science .05, philology .o4, theology .32, usefu 
arts .03, philosophy .15, and general works . 
Among the gratifying features of the use of the 
library is the almost daily use of the encyclope- 





dias and historical works and books on genera 

literature by the pupils of the public schools in 

connection with their regular studies and literary 
exercises. In most instances they are given the 
| books to consult themselves, while on the more 
difficult points investigated full assistance 

rendered. There are frequent inquiries fron 
| young men connected with debating societies f 
books relating to the subjects for debate, and the 
literary and art students of the Sophie Newcom! 
College have found much of interest to them upor 
the shelves. 

rhe table of statistics shows a steady increas« 

in the use of the library. While the class fictior 
leads the list in percentage of books used, it is 
less than one-half the percentages usually report- 
ed in libraries whose books are circulated. It is 
not to be expected that the opening of a refer 
ence library in a community will at once change 
the settled habits of the people of maturer years ; 
their use of the library will come about gradually, 
as occasion may require them to consult its treas- 
ures to settle some mooted question of more than 
ordinary interest. If it prove a centre of attrac- 
tion to younger people, especially the young men 
and women whose habits of life are forming, and 
to the pupils of the schools, as a pleasant source 
of light to dissipate some of the clouds overshad 
owing their pathway to knowledge, silently but 
surely turning their thoughts and interests to 
**tnese hoards of wealth you can unlock at will,” 
the success of the library is assured beyond ques 
tion, 


New York(N. Y.), Apprentices’ and Demilt L. 
'(Rpt.) Added 5318 ; total 82,754; issued 243,- 
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+4; lib. use 2692. The use is 10,375 arger 
than in the previous year. Members took home 
n the average 19 I-7 vols. One v. was lost t 
every 7852 issued 

Ne York (N. Y.), Astor 1 rpt.) I 

ywment $1,508,849.8 fund maintenance 
$411,550; income $23,547.64 for »ks 
and binding 276. 36 other « $18,728 

added 2392 v. total 231 readers 





»84 (using 170,547 V.), Mot Including 10,220a 














ye students, of whom 5032 consulted the patent 
reports 
By the will of the late John Jace Astor, the 
Astor Library receives $450,000. 
Vv. Y. #. Ces roth rpt Added 
tota 72 German, I7v!I French, 
18,225 iveniles 418 hist., biog 
and tra $23,3¢ 
Vew York,(N. ¥.) Lenox L. Income $19,854 
expenses $25,464.35 (salaries $¢ wages 
)c books $10,813.75.) \V tors. 2708 [he 
hief addition was the rary of the late Pres t 
Robert Lenox Kennedy (purchase 
The Drexel Musica! Library ” —the legacy I 
the late Mr. Joseph W. Drexel — has been com- 
pletely arranged in special « ases duly inscribed, 
accordance with the terms of his will and to the 
itire satisf yn of his executors The comple 
n and publicat of the catalogue, which ts 
v In progress, W mn x iValla tne 
cal world what is perhaps the most important col 
tion of the kind tn this country. 
‘ mission to the exhibition of paintings an 
scu res, books, mss 4 other « jects is aDs 


tely free, without tickets or any necessity of pre- 


vious applicat 1, and the use of the library.is 
stricted only by such regulations as are absolute 
necessary for the safety and preservation of the 


nvaluable collection of which it iscomy 





New York (N.} Uercantile LZ. The Ass 
ation is about to erect anew building for the use 
f the library on the site of the present structt 
at Astor Place and Eighth St On April 1 the 
brary will be removed to the five-story building 
No. 67 Fifth Ave. one r below Fourteenth St 
; . +} 1} 


By May 1 the work of tearing down 


g will begin, and by the same time 


new Clinton Hall will be completed. 
Paterson (N. J.) P. L. Added 2 ; tota 
12,957 ; circulated 75,893 


Charter, by-laws, and 





75th annual report of the, to ch is prefixed a 


sketch of its history. Philadelphia, 189 78f 
. O. plates. 


This association, formed by a few young men in 


1813, ‘* for the purpose of procuring newspapers 
pamphlets, books, maps and charts 
knowledge, has now 


miscellaneous 
1% 


disseminate useful 
on of 15 
15,000 volumes of periok 
yund periodicals in the city. 





000 books, an 


cals, being one of the 


best collections of t 





Plainfield, / J. On the evening of Feb. 27 
a loan exhibition was held at the Job Male Library 
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and Art Gallery of thiscity, the proceeds of which 
were devoted to the library fund. A prominent 
> entertainment was the presentation 





feature ol 





fa fine full-length portrait of Job Male, the patron 
of the institution. This was given by the artist 
Julian Scott Another interesting part of the 





admirable lecture 





evening s entertainment was the 

on art by ]: Ward Stimson, of New York. After 
the lecture, the eats having been removed, an 
opportunity was given for examining and admiring 


} 


the pictures, nearly all of which were new to the 


the 





gallery, having een collected from many 
patrons of art in the city 

Princeton (N. /.) College L. A reading room 
has bee provided in the east wing of the library 
which is more strictly intended as a study-room 
for th working up material for essays and de 
yates Books taken from the library can be left 
1 this room for any length of time by putting a 
siip of paper in them with name, to identify 
wnership. This removes the inconvenience of 
being compelled tocarry a large number of books 


to your room whenit isdesired to hold them only 


for ashort time. 
Providence(R. 1.) 


Brown Univ. L. “ The library 


{ 


ntains bound volumes, classified accord- 
ng reneral subjects and placed in alcoves, to 
the shelves of which the students have free access. 


ippreciated. Instead of 


being obliged to consult a card catalogue, with 
ts endiess references, one can handle the book 
welf, and thus readily decide what are 
lapted to his wants This has been done for 
twelve years, and yet but few books have been 


st. On large tables are spread out the recent 
purchases, and in the centre are periodicals and 
books of reference Ihe library is open during 
the day from rotill 4,and evenings from 7 till 10 
The funds now amount to $46,000, the income 







for the purchase of 


t s $1 is is a bequest of 
the late Pr , for the purchase of 
books relatir of the United States. 


f the late Stephen 


ther $1 00 Is the bequest « 


Olney, forthe purchase botanical books. He 
ilso bequeathed his own private coilection of 

© volumes he library is therefore rich in 
this department of science, as also in American 


poetry, through the celebrated Harris collection 


bequeathed by the late Senator Anthony 
utland (Vt.) L. Assoc. Added 44 tota 
07 irculated 23,325, receipts 2505.53 ex- 


penditures $1810.54. 


Scranton, Pa. At a mass-meeting called for 
the purpose of thanking the Albright heirs for 
their gift of a library site and building, over 





$10,000 was subscribed for the benefit of the pro- 


i the following resolution was 


posed library, and 
adopted 


Re lved, 


in p 


izens of Scranton, 
gathered have heard with 
great pleasure of the memorial g ifts of the lots of 
land at the Washington Avenue and 
Vine Street from the heirs of Joseph J]. Albright 
and Elizabeth Albright, his and of the 
library building thereon to be erected by J. J. 
Albright, Jr., and we do nowexpress our heartfelt 


we, the ci 








blic meetin 


corner ot 


wile 
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gratitude both for the munificent gift and the 
touching expression thereby made of filial rev- 
erence and appreciation, and we congratulate 
ourselves upon the honor and beneficial results 
which shall flow to the city of Scranton from the 
institution so nobly inaugurated.” 


St. Louis P. ZL. Added 5005 v., of which only 
852 were novels,a majority of which were bought 
to replace copies worn out. The average cost 
would be rather less than $1 per volume, leaving 
$5500 for the purchase of works in other depart- 
ments. It thus appears that less than 18 % of the 
additions were novels and that the cost of these 
was only 15 € of the total expenditure for books. 
Without, therefore, referring to the educational 
influence of good fiction, it is apparant that 85 % 
of the total expenditure was devoted to the pur- 
chase of the literature of instruction rather than 
entertainment. 

** Against the gains of the last 3'4 years there 
is an offset of losses amounting to an average of 
156 per year, which does not differ materially 
from the average of former years since 1880 (be- 
fore that time it was much larger), and is not 
greater than the average of other libraries simi- 
larly circumstanced. Free libraries like those of 
Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, and Cincinnati have 
a much smaller ratio of loss, because, in the ab- 
sence of any subscription fee, a guarantee may be 
required and other effective precautions taken 
against dishonesty and carelessness. With us 
measures could easily be devised which would 
prevent the greater part of our losses ; but the 
cost, direct and indirect, would far exceed the 
value of the books lost, which are largely novels 
and juveniles and other books easily replaced. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the 507 
volumes reported as ‘‘ unaccounted for” are not 


all lost. 

Total v. in lib. 71,840 ; issued 127,203 ; lib, use 
66,889 ; reading-room use 95,672 ; percentage of 
fiction 54.06. This percentage has fallen from 


62 to 54 in the last seven years. In the same 
time the issue of encyclopedias has increased 
from s.11 to 13.61 ¢, and of works on social 


science from 4.92 to 10.47 ¢. The library board 


has passed a resolution which provides for keep 


ing the library open every day in the year, in- 
cluding Washington's Birthday and the other 
l holidays which have been heretofore ob- 





served. 


Somerville, Mass The Public Library has 
been awarded a silver medal at the Paris Expo- 


sition of 1889, for “ Library exhibit,” consist 


ing of plan of the library, with samples of all the 
blanks, cards, and slips used in the library work 
firmly mounted on cardboard. The whole was 


very simple and easily understood at a glance. 


Washington (D. C.), Library of Congress. The 
NEW Congressional library ; a short account 
of the architect's troubles, removal, and the 
strange claims of the engineer officer in charge. 


(In the American architect, Nov, 23, 1889, 


PP. 245, 240.) 
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Wolfboro, N. H. The Memorial Hall and 
Public Library erected by the estate of John 
Brewster, of Cambridge, who left more than 
$1,000,000 for his native town to be spent for the 
intellectual and physical well-being of the people 
was dedicated on Feb. 21. The building cost 
about $so ooo, 



















































































FOREIGN NOT?! 
Aberdeen (Scotl.) P. L. Added 2692; tota 
2,286; circulated 236,894 ; borrowers 5649 
“ Since the opening of the Lending Department 
in 1886, there have been 797,955 separate issues 
to the public of entire books or issuable parts 
books. Out of this large overturn only four 4 
books are forthe present beyond the reach of the E 
committee, the borrowers of them having left 
town and given noclue to their present abode. As 


> 


| however, they may even yet take heart of grace 


and supply this omission, it is perhaps too early 
to abandon all hope of recovery.” 

Belgian Royal L. King Leopold’s collection i 
of maps and his geographical library were de- 
stroyed in the fire at Laeken. The collection of 
maps was probably the finest in the world, and 
the library in connection with it contained 70 
volumes, and included the manuscript work 
Sir Walter Raleigh, an original edition of the let- 
ters of Captain Cook, and the editio princeps of 
the Spanish reports of Columbus. The maps were 
of all kinds and from the earliest dates, and they 
had been collected during the last 30 years, utterly 
regardless of expense. The rooms containing 
these collections were separated from the great 
library, and they were in charge of 3 experts. 
The King’s unique collection of old Flemish en- 
gravings is also lost, as well as 11,000 large 
photographs taken in all parts of the world. 


British Museum. The trustees have just 
made a present of duplicates to the Guildhal 
Library, consisting of about 5000 books ar 
11,000 pamphlets. The English books, number- 
ing upward of 1700 vols., include a valuable ad 
dition to the already rich collection of works re 
lating to London. There are also numerous 
works in Welsh and Gaelic, Greek and Latin 
French Provengal and other dialects, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Scandina 
vian, Russian, Hebrew, and Oriental languages 
The Pre Sacerdotum Barbis of Valeriano Bolzan 
(1531), and the sermons preached at St. Peter's 
Rome, in 1484, before the election of a Pope, are 
rare. 


Clerkenwell F. P.L., London, (2d rpt.) In the 
Lending lib. 6756 works in 8668 v.; ref. lib. 499 


works in 1099 v. ; issued 46,905 ; used in news- i 
room 73,712 periodicals. A table is prefixed : 
showing how many of the 28 meetings each of ; 
the library commissioners attended and how many - 


times he was absent. 

‘* Under great pressure the whole of the books, 
amounting to over 8000, were purchased, cata- 
logued, and prepared for issue, in less than 3 
months by the librarian and his staff, and the 
issues of books have since shown a gradual but 
| most remarkable increase. The books issued 
| have been of a very high standard in literature, 
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and though Fiction naturally predominates, it is 


encouraging to observe a ste ady increase in the 
reading of historical, scientific, and technical 
books, and to note that the demand for such 
writers as Darwin and Carlyle necessitated the 
purchase of duplicate copies of some of their 
works. The most popular authors of Fiction are 
ill of an approved class, and include Dickens 
Scott, Thackeray, Besant and Rice, Wood 
Bayly (Edna Lyall), Lytton, Black, Blackmore 


etc., though on the whole the older writers are 
nost read. 
Before next autumn the commissioners hop 
see a commodious and handsome | ling 
rected. The commissioners were advised by 
their architects and assessor that the library 
i be erected for about /s5000, but owing 
» the recer.* increase in the price of building 
iterials, and other charges not foreseen, it is 
now found that a larger sum wi ye required, 
1500 more than sanction has bee granted t« 


rrow, and they are hopeful that the many 








friends of the rary will come forward in suy 
port of their undertaking [hey are desirous of 
providing for Clerk he same fa s for 
ading which are provided ther dis 
tricts of the metropol 
England. The reports are on our table of the 


r 
Free Libraries at Aherdeen, Belfast, Cheltenham 








ind Leamington, ali of which speak of the pros 
perity of those institutions 

lasgow, Scotland. The close of the Exp 
tion left a surplus of some £50,000, and an 


tempt is now being made, by public meetings and 
through the press, to devote this money t 


public benefit, on the following basis 
1st, That the citizens adopt the Free Libraries 


~4 


Thatan Art Gallery and Museum Fund be 
1 "sm 1 


rmed of the Exhibition surplus, of Lord Provost 





Muir’s £20,000, and « 
wealthy citizens and the general pub! 
“ad, That, in conjunction with giving effect t 
he Free Libraries Act, the authorities erect a 
lilding, on a central site in the city, to embrace 
Free Library, Art Gallery, Museum, and Lecture 
wr Exhibition Room.” 





Hull, Eng JAMES Reckitt P Library In 
the J/ilustr. Lond. A , Dec. 28, ») Iecol 
with port. of Mr. Reckitt and f the li- 





brary 


Hamilton (Can.) F.L. The present number of 
lumes in the library is 85826, and 350 pamphlets. 


ing Department have 


Ihe books in the Circul 





been collected into classes, and each class grouped 
ler a letter of the alphabet. These books are 
all entered, labelled, numbered, stamped, and on 


the shelves ready for circulation. In addition to 
this number, the titles of 3542 volumes of the 
fauchnitz and Bohn libraries (which are on order 
and may be expected in a few weeks) have be 
entered in the accession book; so that, when 
tt 42 volumes arrive they can be rapidly 
hecked and prepared for circulation, when there 
will be a total of 10,351 volumes in the circulating 
lepartment. There are 2017 volumes in the 





1ese 
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reference department, whose titles have been en 





tered in the accession-book, but which have not 
yet received their shelf-number While not fully 
ready for the use of the public, every assistance 
will be gladly afforded inquirers after informati 
yn subjects contained in these books 
I n Universi Madame M. Staa the 
laughter of the great Cobet a st presented 
o the library the collection of books and mss 
which he had left her It includes a series of 
Greek classics in well-known editions, enriched 
with Prof, Cobet’s marginal annotations, and n 
volumes containing his notes on and emendations 
f Greek codices ir h and Italian libraries 
London, Colonial Institute. The library now 
mtains 7654 vols 355 pms., and 221 files of 
newspapers. In addition, files of 6 coloni 


‘ 
newspapers have been forwarded to the British 


Museum for preservation there Acad., F« I 
North Shields, En A public library was it 
troduced into North Sl! sin 1807. While the 


yunders were arranging their books, one of the 
Philistines entered the room, and, scowling o1 
the group, said Men of Shields, what business 


have you with any oks but your ledgers 


1. O. Boyee's Records of a Quaker family. 

.) ni-( ude CASTAN A. La b iott jue 
e l’'abbaye de Saint-Claude Jura squisse 
de son histoire. Nogent-le-Rotrou, 188 3p 


Zoronto (Can.) Univ. L. Feb. 14, the Univer- 
sity buildings were burnt, including the library 
valued at $100,000 [he loss of records and his 
orical and other documents and many valuable 


papers belonging to President Sir Danie! Wilson 
cannot be estimated by dollars and cents, for they 
cannot be replaced 

Mr. Staveley Hill, in a letter to the papers, has 
suggested that donations of suitable books from 


niversitics or private persons in this country 


S 
f 


might 1 renewing the library 


Mr. E: Allen 


offers to ftorwa 


8 Henrietta St., Covent-garden, 








1 


h gifts sent from England 





Gifts and Bequests. 


THe CASTLETON (N. Y.) F. P. L. is left $ 
by Mrs. E. M. Donald. The Chicago Medica 
Society loans its books tothe Newéerry L. The 
Hartford (Conn.) F. L. has obtained $368,27: 
towards its fund. Rev. W. B. Palmore gives the 
Kansas City(Kan.) Y. M. C. A. 2000 volumes 
toward a library. Aamnsas City is to receive a 
building for a public library 4nd art gallery from 
I H. Swope. Val College I receives $1 , On 
by the will of J. E. English John Jacob Astor 








leaves the Astor Library $450,000. The 7 renton 
4 

(Mo.) schools receive $50,000 from |]. Norris for 

the formation of alibrary. And Andrew Carnegie 


has offered $1,000,000 towards a library for 
Pittsburg. 









































































Librarians. 


BULLEN, George, ‘‘has now retired from the 
Museum, where his bibliographical knowledge 
will be greatly missed. On Wednesday his col- 
leagues presented him with a silver tea service. 
Dr. Garnett, it is supposed, will be the new 
Keeper, but he is not yet appointed.” 

Cuter, M.S. We are glad to know that Miss 


| 


Mary S. Cutler, of the Library School, has been | 


granted leave of absence for a six weeks’ trip to 
‘lorida, not as remedy for ill-health, but as a 
wise precautionary measure. All those who have 


known her excellent work for the Library School | 


or have come into relation with her through her 
admirable reports at the Conferences, will be 


grateful to her chief for insisting on this precau- | 


tion in the case of so valuable a library worker. 
MALLET, G. Pihan, LZ. Gilles Mallet, bibliothé- 
caire de Charles V. chatelain de Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence. Beauvais, 1859. 15 p. 8°. 
Poo e, R. B., of the New York Y. M. C. A. 
Library, has just completed a twenty five years’ 
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its declining fortunes. The selection of books is 

remarkable, says Polydidlion, the works of dom 

Marténe, of dom Mabillon, the Gallia christiana, 

Haenel’s Corpus juris, Lelong’s Bibliothéque 

historique, and the like. The catalog, too, is made 

with a care unusual in a circulating library. giving 

**contents ” of the Tour du monde, the collections 

of Guizot, Buchon, Petitot, Michaud, Leber and 

Cimber, Muratori, Sainte Beuve’s Lundis and 

Pontmartin’s Causeries. 

Boston ATHEN£UM. Photographsby Ad. Braun 
& Cie. in the Boston Athenaeum, Jan. 1, 1890 
alphabetical list and chronological list under 
countries. [Boston, 1890.] 24 p. 1. O. 
Prepared by Mrs. Emma Angeanette Otis 

There are 3893 photographs. 

CHELSEA (Z£ng.) L. Catalogue. ‘‘ We have re 
ceived an excellent Catalogue of the Kensal Tow: 


| Library, a branch of the Chelsea public librari 


(Bemrose), and one of the Reference Department 
of the South Shields Library (Gateshead, Kelly.)” 


| — Ath, 


service as librarian, and has finished his catalogue | 


of the library of over 37,000 volumes in his 
charge. He began work on this catalogue in 
1882 

TANAKA. ‘‘ Early in the year Mr. Tanaka, an 
assistant librarian of the Imperial Library at 


Tokio, came with credentials from the Japanese | 


Government, in accordance with a request which 
had been made earlier, that a member of the staff 
of that library should be allowed the opportunity 
of acquirng experience in library work according 
to American methods. Under my direction Mr. 
Tanaka not only became familiar with every de- 


partment of our own library work, but I intro- | 


duced him to other libraries, where different 
methods and purposes prevailed, so that he ac- 
quired a full comparative knowledge of library 
administration in this country. His intelligence 
and assiduity commanded our admiration and re- 
spect, and in due time he became able to be of 


giving considerable time to the methods in use 


in the Boston Public Library and in the Boston | 


Athenzum, he visited different library centres in 


this country likely to afford him new insights, by | 


reason of differing conditions of work, and has 
now gone to Europe, with introductions which I 
gave him to the principal European libraries.” 
Mr. Winsor's report, Harvard Univ. Library. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


BIBLIOTHRQUE CARDINAL, Catalogue méthodique 
et raisonné contenant un grand nombre de 
notes bibliographiques, historiques, et litté 
raires a l’usage des travailleurs et l’analyse de 
toutes les collections. Paris, 1889. 2441248 
col. 5 8 fr. 

The Bib. Cardinal is a circulating library, 
founded in 1817 by Mme. Cardinal, for the use 
of serious readers. 

A new management has lately tried to revive 


Cu1trer,C:Ammi. Rules for a dictionary cata 
logue. 2ded. with corr. and add. Wash., 1859 
133 p. O. (U.S. Bureau of Educ. spec. report 
on pub. libs., pt. 2.) 

La Diana, the historical and archeological! s 
ciety of Le Forez has published a catalog of it 
library, Montbrison, 1889, 5+ 369 p. 8°. In 186s, 
L: P: Gras made one (118 p. 8°) The new 
brarian, T: Rochigneux, has not preserved the clas- 
sification of his predecessor, but has made a sin 
ple author catalog, entering anonyms twice 
under the author's name (when found) ard under 
the first word of the title. There is no subject 
index. — Polibiblion. 

Granp, E. D. Explication du systéme de cata 
logue du British Museum. Nogent-le-Rotrou 
1889. 6p. 8 
Repr. from the “ Bibliothéque de |'Ecole d: 


: : chartes.” 
use in our catalogue work, which he pursued for | 


awhile to increase his own experience. After | 


GulIA da esposicio permanente da Bibliotheca 
nacional. Rio de Janeiro, 1885. 6+-45 p. If 
‘* The information which it gives is so meagre 

and often so incomplete, that we do not see its 

utility ev en for those who have the objects under 
their eyes.” — Polththlion 

HiartTForD L. Author-list of novels in Engl 
in the library, with notes. Hartford, Conn., 
1890. 28 p. O. 

Contains A-E. Appended to the January Bul- 
letin. The rest of the alphabet will appear in the 
other three bulletins of this year. 

In the HarTFoRD L, Assoc.’s Bulletin for Oct 
Miss Hewins gives a 2-page list of “ Plays, cha- 


| rades, and tableaux for home acting.” 





LipRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, Bulletin 
of the, for Jan. 1890. New series, no. 24. 
Philadelphia, 1890. 71 p. O. 

To assist members and others in making 
choice of books for home reading or reference, 


the librarian has appended to most of the titles 
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critical or explanatory notes taken from publica 

tions of recognized authority, and usually from 
. i - . 

articles which constituted the basis of the sele« 

tions for purchase.” 

PALERMO, BrBLioTecA NAz. Bollettino Anno 1, 

no.1, 2. Gen.-Giugno, 1889. Palermo, 1889. 

59 Pp- QO. 

A list of additions, containing in the two nos 
323 titles, in 10 classes, with no apparent subar 
rangement. No doubt the intention is to issue 
an alfabetical index at the end of the volume 
Paris. BIBLIOTHRQUE NATIONALE. Catalogus 

codicum hagiographicorum latinorum antiqu 

orum saeculo 16; ed. hagiographi Bollandiani 

Vol. 1. Paris, 1889. 8°. 15 fr 
SouTH SHIELDs P. I Catalogue of the refer 

ence dep. Gateshead-upon-Tyne, 1889. 153] 

© 

A title-a-liner list, but with the introduction of 
some curious features. Thus the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is carefully analyzed, over 15 pp. 
ing given to a list of “* principal contents. The 
Palzontological Soc, Pub 
also given with great detail, and the publications 
of the British Museum take much space; yeta 
large collection of pamphlets are only itemized 
under that head, rendering their cataloging of 


ically 1 lue 
practically no valu 








and Patent reports ar 


}. 4 \ q 
Foote, Allen R.(Economic value of the electri 
light). 
up pited y Harvard ies , ry 
Gates, Ephraim Barton (A genealogical register 
of early Palmer families) 
Lewis, Virgil Anson (History of West Virginia) 
Moorehead, Warren King (Fort Ancient the great 
prehistoric earth-work of Warren county, 
Ohio); 
Rogers, C: Custis (Intelligence report of the Pan- 
ama canal); 
Sweet, C: Arthur (The notaries public hand 
book); 
Taylor, E: Matthev 
preached June 16, 1889 
True, F:W 
Willis, Hi: A: (The 53d regiment Mass. volun- 
teers). 


<4 


Anniversary sermon 


A review of the family delphinida 


Bibliografp. 


A DRESSBUCH der Adressbiicher : Verzeichniss von 
Fach-, Handels-, Stiidte- und Linder-Adress 
biichern der Welt. Berlin, 1889 3o p. 8 


50 m, 

BACHMANN, Fr. Die landeskundliche Literatur 
liber die Grossherzogthiimer Mecklenburg ; 
bibliographische Zusammenstellung, bearb. im 
Auftrage des Vereins der Naturgeschichte ir 
Mecklenburg. Giistrow, 1889. 184511 p 

8°. 8m. 


BERNONI, Dom. Dei Torresani, Blado e Ragaz- 





zoni, celebri stampatori a Venez 
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commercio: direzione generale della statistica). 

Roma, tip. dei fratelli Bencini, 1890. 19+ 213 

p. 8°. 2 lire. 

**Contains Introd. dei criteri direttivi per la 
compilazione di un catalogo bibliog. di statistica, 
per L. Bodio.” 

Richmond Mayo Smirn's Emigration and 
Immigration (N. Y., 1890) devotes 6 pages toa 
Bibliography of the subject. 

Swirt, L. List of 4th of July orations delivered 
in Boston, 1783-1889. (/n# oration, July 4, 
1889, p. 55.) 

WHEATLEY, H: B. Remarkable bindings in the 
British Museum, selected for their beauty and 
historic interest and described. London, S. 
Low, 12°, 1889. 

** An English attempt to rival M. Bouchot's 
collection of the fine bindings in the Paris Na- 
tional Library. For the arrangement of the 
plates and the selection of the bindings to be re- 
produced, Mr. Joseph Cundall is responsible, 
Mr. Wheatley having merely prepared the de- 
scriptions, which are not always to the reader's 
satisfaction. The 62 plates were printed in Paris 
under the supervision of M. Léon Gruel. They 
seem to us to represent fairly enough the rich- 
ness of the great English collection, and at the 
same time to reveal very plainly the small share 
that Englishmen have had in the progress of 
the art of bookbinding. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that there has been no great English 
binder.” — Nation. 

INDEXE 

Index to the [ms.] journals of the Housg or Rep- 
RESENTATIVES, Province of New HAMPSHIRE, 
in the office of the Secretary of State, 1711-75 ; 
[prepared by Edward Aiken]. Manchester, 
N. H., 1890. 2 1.+ 409 p. O. 

A thorough piece of work, as might be expected 
from a member of the A. L. A. 

Index to the JouRNAL of the Franklin Institute 
(incl. the Franklin journal) for 120 vols., 1826- 
85; arranged according to subjects and authors, 
Phila., the Institute, 1890. 3 1.+ 416 p. O. 

Indexes to Macmillan’s globe edition of PaL- 
GRAVE’'s Golden treasury; prepared by the Class 
of 'o1, University of California. The Berkeley 
Press, 1889. 1 1+p. 337-370. S. 

Consists of a Table of contents, an Index of 
titles, and an Index of authors. 

Register zu den Jahrg. 1846 - 85 der Berichte tiber 
die Verhandlungen und zu den Biaoden 1-12 
der Abhandlungen der mathematisch-physi- 
schen Classe der K. SACHSISCHEN GES. DER 
WISSENSCHAFTEN zu Leipzig. Leipzig, 1889. 
86 p. gr. 8°, I m 
An analytical index to Le Livre, 1880-89, is to 

appear in April. 


Anonnms and Psendonpms. 
Alma Strettell. Mr.Graham R. Tomson writes 
to the Nation that Alma Strettell is a real person 
and that he has never written under her name, 
or that of Mrs. Sharp, or any other than his owr 

An author's love. Miss E.. Balch, writer of 
** An author’s love,” is an American lady residen 
in Europe, and is the daughter of the late Ven- 
erable Archdeacon L. W. Balch, of London, Can- 
ada. Elise Willing Balch, of Phil., of whom W 
M. G. speaks, is a cousin. This statement is 
authorized by Lewis Balch, M.D., Secretary of 
N. Y. State Board of Health, who is a brother of 
Miss E.. Balch. — Z. Z.. B., N. Y. State Li. 

Countercurrents, Boston, 1888. is by Mr. S. W 
Weitzel, of Santa Barbara, Cal. — 7'4e pudsisher 

J. Gordon Bartlett, ps.of W: Rutherford Hayes 
Trowbridge, Jr., in ‘‘ Edith Dayton; a nov 
N. Y., Brentano, 1886. — W- S. Burns. 

Justina, Boston, 1886, is by Mrs. S. W. Weit 
zel, of Santa Barbara, Cal., not by A. S. Hardy 
as stated in Cushing’s Anonyms, p. 345 Th 
publishers. 

The trinity of ltaly; or, The Pope, the Bour 
bon, and the victor, London, 1867, O., was by 
Francis Roubilliac Conder. — Osituary in At 
Dec. 28, p. 899. 

The twin soul, a novel, London, Ward & Dow 
ney, 1888, 2 v., was by the late Dr. C: Mackay 


— Ath., Jan. 4, p. 20. 

Decadence of the pseudonym. There seems 
every reason to believe that the day of the pseu- 
donym in literatue has gone by Authors of 


established reputation are in several cases dis 


carding their pen-names, while the younger 
writers are for the most part using their own sig 
natures. In fact, when one comes to look over 
the field, there is not a modern author of repute 
completely screened behind an assumed name, 
‘*The Duchess,”’ up to within a short time, su 
ceeded in keeping her identity veiled. She is, 
however, now writing under her own name of 
Margaret Hungerford. ‘‘ J]. S. of Dale” has en- 
tirely discarded that name, and all his books will 
hereafter be published under his own name. 
“Sydney Luska ’ appends his real name now to 
allhis books. ‘ Ouida” is writing her first article 
under her own signature of Louisa de la Ramec. 
Marion Harland, Ik Marvel, Mrs. Alexander, 
Mark Twain, Jenny June, Edna Lyall—all these 
are now becoming merely the shadow of the rea! 
names which they once so effectually screened 
from public knowledge. The reasons for this 
change of feelings are several: 1. Authors are 
realizing more and more that with two names 
they have two reputations to make, and, in these 
days of literary competition, it fills the hands of 
any ordinary man to succeed in making one. 2. 
Writers are daily becoming more convinced that 
the strength of one’s personality in his work is an 
essential of success. 3. Publishers are more re- 
luctant to place pseudonyms on the title-pages of 
their authors’ books than they were fifteen years 
ago. And thus are our methods changing, in lit- 
erature as well as in everything else. — Bok 
“Literary leaves.” 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO, 
57 AND 59 LupGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Publishers and Library Agents, 


Having extensiv x per e in supplying Public Libraries, Museums, Government 


Institutions, et etc., in Great Britain, America, Europe, and the ¢ nies with Miscellaneous 
Books and Periodicals, in all languages, offer their services to LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES 
AND OTHER 

Careful attention given to every detail Exce ptional facilities for obtaining scarce or oul-« {-print 
Books, also for the p ications of all Literary and Scientific Institutions,and Privately Printe 
Works. 

Second-Hand Bock rs’ Catalogu nt by Post as issued, 

NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, and NEWSPAPERS promptly supplied 4y Afail or otherwi 

rms on App fiom, 

BOOKS strongly bound in all styles, according to reguirement, ont most moderate term 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. have ynstantly on hand a large collection of Works in all branches 
f Literature, published in Europe, Africa, India, and the East, and being in direct and regular con 

ation with the principal publishers and | ksellers in all parts of the world are able to supply 


uch works at a reasonable price 


TRUBNER’S RECORD. A Journal devoted to the Literature of the East, with notes and lists 


} ’ P 


of current American, European, and Colonial publications. Annual subscription, post free, 1 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., American, European, and Oriental Literary Agency, London. 


Bibliographical Publications. Duyvo-Flexile Bi okbinding. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 


dmerican Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular CEDRIC CHIVERS, B: 


> 









(established in 1 y purchase fr George W 
Childs. Recognized the representa the ib 
yand books g interests in ti S 
ns full weekly record of Amer I cati " 4 . - - . 
yi x€ € Sub » 3 pe 
num, postpaid; single ~~ postpaid ‘ The tay 
THE LITERARY NEWS. An Eclectic , ' the best possible to be 
Review u . iter ire Published montt ar tai i { with t patented system of t 
containing s ‘ ks 
thors; lists of new pu t t ew tica ’ Rive . a I A y ng ed fe, Sav 
comments ; a ter extract ke ; and ‘ ; 
lotes of aut rs; cours ol re ibliographica “} . ere Ps e. | 
references ; { minent topics of the magazines ; p its { t ilar 1 est tes pt 
of authors, nd illustrations f n the ewest books 
etc., et Subscript $i.0co pe annum, f{ 


singie nos., to cts 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Month- 
an I 


ibrary Association 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


y. Official Organ of the Ameri 

Edited by Cua i ~ 3 ek, Librarian Bostor 

Athenzum, and P L. Subscription, $s per 

annum, postpaid cluding the Literary News, mont Most vstematir ind moplete refe! 


y); single nos., 50 cts 


THE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATA-@| ence catalogue of scientific and tect 


LOGUE. Being the full titles, with descriptiv tes 

of all books recorded in Tur P ISHE} Werk.y, d 

ing the calendar year, with aut , title, and su t-1 ( | >} eve ) sned sent or appli! 
dex, publishers’ annual lists and directory of publishers we 
88>—'89 volumes, 8vo, wef, sheets, $3. hail m 

$3.5 [Volume for 1886 is out of print.) itor 

A RES ik 


N NOSTRAN MP 
OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 94 Franklin Squate ( Pearl St N.¥ 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York 
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GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing Agent for Colleges & Libraries 
828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


begs to call attention to the unequalled facilities possessed by him for 
obtaining all Foreign books and periodicals upon more economical terms 
than any other house in America or Europe. 


Employing NO COMMISSION AGENTS, he has his OWN OFFICES at London and Leipzig, and has 
open Accounts with all the large publishing houses in the world. 

His large experience enables him to give information about and to find searce and rare books to | 
patrons at most edventageoes prices. 

From Europe he receives large weekly shipments, thus reducing in favor of his customers tl 
charges for freight, et« 


Most of the principal Colleges and Libraries already favor him with 
their orders ; amongst them he is kindly permitted to mention the following : 


Adelbert College. Johns Hopkins University. State University of Iowa. 
ae College. Mercantile Library Association, N.Y. State University of Kansas. 

Am. Museam of Natural History. Miami University. State University of Nebraska. 
Amherst College. a _ “tate Library. Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Astor Library. Hospital Library. Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
College of the City of New York. Ohio’ State U niversity. University of Illinois. 

College of Physicians, Phila. Pratt Institate, Brooklyn, N. Y. University of Minnesota. 
Colambla College. Public Library, Cincinnati, 0. University of Pennsylvania. 
Cornell University. Pablic Library, Cleveland, 0. University of Wisconsin. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library Pablic Library, Minneapolis. Wesleyan University 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. Reynolds Library. Williams College 

Haverford College. State Library of Connecticut. Yale University. 


re — 
SPECIAL REFERENCES, 


irnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for u 
techert's success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonal 
msider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 
Geo. H. Baxer, Librarian of Columbia College, New York 
‘Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying t hy ver how to get « 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. The result of t he com pariso hy methods, viz 
rdering direct from foreign dealers, ordering thro ugh one agent in London, or ordering thro rh one aut at in New York show 
8 that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Strec hert all our foreign orders, as he deliver ed in the library in a single packas 
snd with a single | t as low cost as we were able with vastly greater troubie, to get a ha { dozen diff rent packages in diffe 
t n reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the resu 
before, and we find that the library gets mst for the time an 1 money exper nded by takin 
¢ —_. rience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.’ 
Mev. Dewev, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Mr. G stechert few York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also p: lic His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while 
has always guarded rests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 
yranches in different 
Prof. Artuur H. Parmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O 
r business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends 
ghiy live. I deal with you because I judge it for the advantage of this library ¢ 
date Lam unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economica 


Ernest C. Ricuarpson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn 


mmittee speaks in the highest terms of your vices, You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
eciation of our wants for whi B we theah ve 
A. 8. Cot.ins, ye Librarian of Reynold: Library, Rochester, N. 3 


USTAV E. STECHERT, 


LONDON LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 











